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F-)HOTOGRAPHY as a medium of art 
expression has been abundantly in 
‘evidence in recent years. Art museums 
throughout the country are welcoming the 
newest of the arts, many of them including 
an annual photographic salon as a regular 
feature of its program. The widespread 
interest in these exhibitions attests their 
popularity, which is but natural, since the 
‘camera is so extensively used and the desire 
‘to make better pictures is felt by all. 
Aside from its commercial usages, the 


camera, or kodak, by reason of its popularity 
as a pastime, has been the means of stimu- 
lating the art spirit and given an impetus 
to all branches of the arts. This result may 
be noted by the increased attendance at the 
picture galleries, in the formation of clubs, 
and the increasing demand for art literature. 
The desire to make pictures is an inborn 
trait, but not many have the stamia to 
stay with it when once they begin to realize 
that success involves many years of patient 
study and practice. Drawing is taught in 
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all the schools, and the ability to draw - 


correctly is the prime essential of the painter. 
The photographer requires no such tedious 
preparation—nothing more than the simple 
knowledge of operating a piece of mechanism 
properly. Schools are teaching photography 
now, for it is a recognized fact that students 
in either branch work precisely along similar 
lines in applying art principles to their work, 
although the technique is wholly different. 
The painter draws and the photographer 
presses a button. Because of this fatal 
facility to make pictures automatically, a 
great storm of protest swept over the art 
world some years ago when the devotees of 
the camera had the effrontery to proclaim 
photography a medium of artistic expression. 
So it would appear on the surface. Art is 
a relative term and implies, not the doing of 
a thing, but the way it is done. Artistic 
qualities are matters of degree rather than 
of kind and, consequently, all human 
activities are capable of beimg elevated, more 
or less, to the dignity of an art. Adopting 
the profession of an artist, or the mere 
daubing of paint on canvas, does not make 
the artist. Nor does the pressing of a 
button and producing an enlarged photo- 
graph, simply by followmg the printed 
directions, make the artist. Such pictures 
are merely photographic records and dis- 
tinguishable from the artistic photograph 
because they are all alike. If photography 
had not advanced beyond this stage, its 
claims as a medium of artistic expression 
would have been groundless. <A visit to a 
photographic salon will convince the most 
skeptical. One does not think of them 
merely as photographs but will find in them 
the same aesthetic qualities of beauty that 
are found in the works of the masters; above 
all, an individuality of treatment that. is 
unmistakable, and the regular visitor to 
these yearly exhibitions can readily pick the 
names of the masters of photography without 
reference to the catalog. 

In what manner may a photograph ex- 
press individuality? Precisely as a painting 
does. The painter adopts certain manner- 
isms, expedients, or eccentricities, a favorite 
color scheme, or a definite technique that 
characterizes his work. The photographer 
likewise adopts certain expedients that 
involve a good deal of individual dexterity. 
He uses pigments in his gum prints and inks 
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in his bromoils, and these must be applied 
with brushes held in the hand. True, he 
does not draw the image by hand as does 
the painter his outline, though he must 
control that image with his mind and with 
his lenses, and he shades and lightens and 
in divers ways asserts his individuality on 
the finished print. Like the painter, he 
specializes, and he is never satisfied with 
his work but is always trying out a new lens 
or an improved type of camera and experi- 
menting with every known expedient in his 
effort to realize his ideals. 

At a photographic exhibition one fre- 
quently hears such remarks as “Are these 
photographs” and “‘They must be copies of 
paintings” or “They don’t look like photo- 
graphs,’ and so on. That is where the 
difference comes in between art and the 
commonplace. Not that the photographer 
is trying to imitate the painter. What he 
succeeds in doing is to portray nature in 
monochrome, to give to objects some sem- 
blance of their texture, to preserve tone 
values and correct perspective. There is — 
tone everywhere, in sky, on water or the 
driven snow, just as it is in nature, and not | 
as shown by the usual photograph—a blank 
expanse of white paper. But not only is a — 
very high order of technical excellence 
necessary; the pictorial content must also 
be far above the commonplace. Pictures _ 
abound everywhere but the photographer — 
must cultivate a different viewpoint for his — 
compositions than that of the painter. The — 
latter works for color, which is the principal 
charm of his pictures. In a photograph color 
may only be suggested by its relative tone 
value, and form alone must be considered. 
The many preparatory years necessary for 
the painter to delincate form and color are 
obviated by the ready facility of the camera 
to register the image automatically. Thus 
the photographer needs only to cultivate 
the faculty of observation—the pictorial 
sense—which he does to a high degree. He 
is ever on the lookout for pictures, a keen 
student of nature, and frequently a far more 
discerning judge of art, pure and simple, 
than the painter. 

As may be surmised, the annual photo- 
graphic salon attracts a prodigious number 
of entries from far and near, constantly 
augmented by new aspirants for salon 
honors, but with only a few new names of 
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those who have won the coveted honor to 
appear in the catalogue. One would natur- 
ally think that a mechanical process so ex- 
tensively popular as the camera, and which 


IN NATURE’S GARDEN (A Photograph) 


has overcome the prejudice and opposition 
of artists and critics to being classed as a 
medium of artistic expression, would over- 
whelm the exhibitions with an avalanche of 
photographic masterpieces. The avalanche 
arrives, but the masterpieces do not. ‘True, 


_there are many very excellent and highly 


interesting photographs sent in, but they 
are nothing more than photographs. No 
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evidence whatever of “personal artistic 
feeling and execution” which the entry 
form expressly states as essential to eligi- 
bility. What is the meaning of this phrase? 
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It means that photographs made after a 
given formula are all alike, whether made by 
an individual or by team work in a com- 
mercial studio. They may be technically 
perfect, but they lack the refining personal 
touch of the individual. They are cold and 
formal. ‘There is no expression. An accent 
here and a suppressed detail there would 
make all the difference in the world. The 
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sympathetic interpretation of atmospheric 
quality must be expressed. The motive 
must not be lost sight of. The lens, plate, 
chemicals and paper are all subject to a 


PLAY OF TILE WINDS (A Photograph) 


certain control by the operator, although 
by far the most important step is the medium 
selected for the final print. This is im- 
portant only in so far as it may best meet 
the requirements of the subject in hand. 
Different subjects require different treat- 
ment, as, for instance, a landscape with broad 
masses may be better suited to the gum 
process than a portrait, which requires a 
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‘medium that will render delicate tonal 


gradations. The photographic jury is not a 
influenced in their selection of pictures by 
the medium employed, whether it be 
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bromide or bromoil, gum-bichromate or 
chloride, a carbon or an oil transfer or a 
plain silver print. All that is lost sight of 
if the photographer has succeeded in ex- 
pressing his point of view, which is only 
possible through a sympathetic rendering of 
the harmonies that pervade all nature and 
awaken a responsive chord in his fellows. 
By far the largest proportion of rejected 


jphotographs at a salon have lost out through 
not complying with the terms of eligibility 
in that they lack individuality. Many are 
jiuninteresting because their makers have not 


ncultivated the faculty of observation. 
‘Faulty technique is another common error. 
‘All these are hopeless. It is difficult to 
)point out a universal remedy or to lay down 
va set of rules whereby one may become an 
vartist. Ruskin has said that it is impossible 
ito give rules which will enable you to com- 
ppose, yet his ‘‘Modern Painters” and 
“Elements of Drawing” may be profitably 
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BENEATH THE WILLOWS (A Photograph) 
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read by the ambitious student whose 
faculty of observation may be faulty and 
who may be in doubt as to what constitutes 
good composition. He should also look to 
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the focal length of his lens as well as to its 
suitability for pictorial purposes. It is also 
well to bear in mind that the proper lighting 
of the subject is of prime importance in a 
photograph, and the negative, when de- 
veloped, must preserve the delicate grada- 
tions. The latter is a simple matter, but 
its importance is generally overlooked 
although every textbook teaches it. It is 


FAMILY DIVERSIONS (A Photograph) 


this: Expose for the shadows; develop for the 
high lights. ‘The prevailing notion seems to 
be to do just the opposite, resulting in under 
exposure and blocking up of the highlights 
by forcing the development. Such a nega- 
ative is worse than useless for pictorial 
purposes. ‘The enlarger plays another im- 
portant part in the process, for prints by 
projection have a much more pleasing 
quality than those printed direct from the 
negative, even if made in the same size as 
the negative. The projected image has a 
roundness and atmospheric quality, or 
depth, that the contact print does not 
possess, and this quality is more noticeable 
in proportion to the size of the enlargement. 
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The enlarging process also permits the 
operator to exercise much of his ingenuity 
in shaping the quality of his print, and what- 
ever dark-room secrets one may employ, it 
may confidently be asserted, it is at this 
stage of the process that the individual 
begins to assert his personality. Photog- 
raphy up to this point is purely mechanical 
with most practitioners, yet there are many 
of our best known pictorialists who have 
been able to master every step so thoroughly 
that they have held their own at the top. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the 
control processes in the hands of the expert, 
have wielded a noticeable influence in im- 
pressing the claims of photography as a fine 


art, possessing as they do an inherent 
quality and charm peculiar to the process 
and impossible of attainment by the older 
methods. 

__ Remember, also, that true art is never 
| commonplace. Not only must you do 
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your work well, but as well as you possibly 
can do it, working on beyond the point of 
mere efficiency, not because you must, but 
for your own satisfaction. Whoever has this 
love for his work in his heart has the artist 
soul, and is, in however low degree, an artist. 


THE DESIGNER AT WORK IN THE MUSEUM’ 


BY RICHARD F. BACH 
| Associate in Industrial Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


HE EFFORT to reconcile two philos- 
ophies often results in the discovery 
that both are right. Such discoveries in- 
_ variably have postulates without which they 
are meaningless, and it is the postulate which 
gives them a local habitation and a name. 
| Thus, we quote one philosopher to the 
effect that there is nothing new under the 
| sun, and another that each turning blade of 
| humble grass is the newest thing under the 
sun. They agree, to be sure, as soon as we 
discover that one refers to principles, the 
‘other to details. The screw of Archimedes 
was nothing more than the application of a 
principle; so is the modern steam turbine. 
Throwing them together and evolving a 
theory, we can agree with the first of our 
-philosophies; considering them separately 
as inventions, we must hold with the other. 

While the modern designer for the in- 
‘dustrial arts may have but hazy notions of 
Aristotle and Lucretius, and Archimedes 
may figure in his mind as the inventor of 
the steam turbine, he brooks no such uncer- 
tainties with regard to the materials at his 
command, the means for their manipula- 
tion, and the market he must serve. It is 
the motive alone which is the real problem 
for the practised designer. 

It is here that he, perhaps unconsciously, 
also discovers that his newest ideas are old, 
while the oldest forms may hold, for his 
task at the moment, an alluring novelty. 
When the designer’s findings in this direc- 
tion have taken their place among the 
axioms of his professional life, his progress 
is easier. For he will then have learned 
that to cherish the work of his masters of 


past times means that he must use them for 
study, not for imitation, except in so far as 
he may imitate them in practice for himself, 
believing, with the modern psychologist, 
that corrected practice makes perfect. 
And, further, he will have learned that a 
thousand variants of a pattern, though 
derived from but one flower, may offer a 
thousand novelties, while still subscribing 
to the same world-old principles of pattern 
construction or organic growth. 

With such precepts to guide him, the 
capable designer comes to the Museum as 
he would go to a library, or even as he would 
go to nature. He is both fortified and con- 
trolled by the machines and other tools that 
execute his design; he is commanded by his 
market, which means the collective public 
expression of a desire for design of a certain 
type specified through a number of channels, 
such as the periodicals, the politics of the 
moment, an outstanding discovery like 
that in Egypt, and the requirements of the 
distributors or outlets for the finished 
material, namely, the stores and_ their 
buyers. 

The design he seeks is to him an indefinite 
thing in most cases; it represents a trend, 
a gathering emphasis; it is smoke rather 
than fire. Yet somehow, guided by the 
pulse of time, the fever of interest, the color 
of opinion of both merchant and manu- 
facturer, whose ends the designer seeks to 
meet, he can arrive at a diagnosis which in 
the generality of instances is right—or with 
skill can be made so. 

It is logical that under such conditions 
the designer should seek aid on the basis of 


\Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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facts, meaning, in this case, the interpre- 
tations arrived at by other designers when 
trying to satisfy the demands of their own 
time. Not that their solutions should for 


SILK DAMASK DESIGNED 


AFTER STUDY OF 


SHOWN IN SEVENTH ANNUAL MANUFACTURERS’ 


MUSEUM OF ART, 


him be immediately available, but rather 
that they should lend the inspiration of 
example. Like them he is working within 
inexorable requirements. The craftsman of 
old was no more a free agent than he is, 
and in both cases success depends upon the 
nice adjustment of fine, new designs to an 


ill-defined public demand. The differences 


COURTESY OF 
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oecur not so much in the reasoning to be 
followed as in the details of execution or of 
selling, or in the insistent call of a special 
interest. 


ENGRAVINGS OF ORNAMENT BY PILLEMENT 


AND DESIGNERS’ 
MARSHALL 


EXHIBITION—METROPOLITAN 
FIELD AND CO. 


I’or instance, there may be a steady trend 
toward French feeling in design, or toward 
Oriental motives. Designers sense it and 
anticipate it; there may be materials 
actually in work, being made ready to put 
on the market at the time when mercantile 
prescience predicts that this trend will take 
the form of ready response to motives ex- 
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pressing it. Suddenly is announced a dis- 
covery of fabulous artistic worth on the 
other side of the globe; a king hitherto but a 
name in Egyptian archaeology arrives upon 
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rush, this vogue, too, will generate a momen- 
tum so great as to destroy its equilibrium. 
Yet the designer has no alternative. 
To be ‘e, Egypti 1 
o be sure, Egyptian things had been 


CRETONNE DESIGNED AFTER STUDY OF ENGRAVINGS OF ORNAMENT BY PILLEMENT 


SHOWN IN SEVENTH ANNUAL MANUFACTURERS’ AND DESIGNERS’ EXHIBITION—METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART. 


the front page of the morning paper. There 
is an immediate wave of popular interest in 
all things Egyptian. French and Oriental 
influences are swamped in the tidal wave of 
Egyptian. The designer must about face; 
whatever he may have in work is for the 
moment valueless: Egyptian becomes the 
order of the day. Like any other sudden 


COURTESY OF MARSHALL FIELD AND CO. 


made in many industries before this furore 
came, but there was no stimulus to public 
interest to make the demand general. Yet 
seen in perspective this vogue will not fill 
more than a second of history; it will not 
leave an indelible impress upon our artistic 
progress; it cannot express our real character 


as a nation. What can we gain from it? 
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Of what good will it be to the designer? 
We and he will learn more about the Egypt 
of old and the splendid artistry of her 
craftsmen; we will add an Egyptian side to 
our interest in history; and he will find in 
the Egyptian types of design new expressions 
of these same principles that so often seem 
inadequate to his thundane needs or to 
have lost fertility, when really just such a 
prod was needed as these excavations gave 
him. 

These are but reflections along the way, 
yet they indicate the designer’s poimt of 
view in his use of the Museum. If he copies, 
he is lost and the Museum is the first to 
tell him so. If he studies the best results 
of his predecessors, he is of the coming 
kingdom; if with incompetent enthusiasm 
he rushes forth into fields untrod and flings 
tradition to the winds, he may be a genius, 
but more probably he will be a fiasco. 
Design, like other human efforts, succeeds 
when it masters adversity. Adversity here 
is the process of production, the limitations 
of material, the idiosyncrasy of public 
demand, the gradually waning ignorance of 
both middleman and consumer. Too many 
have believed that art thrives best when the 
artist is unfettered. No doubt, but the 
standards it achieves m this way must for 
us in great measure be false. The designer 
of industrial arts, whatever his present 
shortcomings in the light of theoretics, sets 
a saner standard, because it is akin to the 
life he expresses. Let us judge him in this 
light, remembering that he is meeting our 
demands, which may be no more than a 
moment’s fancy, and he will not always 
seem the incompetent. 

See his results, in terms of these findings, 
in the two illustrations herewith. Here are 
two fabrics produced at the same time in 
unrelated factories but under requirements 
from the same selling control. One is a 
silk damask, the other cretonne; one woven, 
the other printed. They are the work of 
different designers. Yet both were de- 
veloped on the basis of study of the collection 
of engravings of ornament by Pillement in 
the Print Room of the Museum. 

These materials became possible because 
of a trend in public buying to meet which 
the Pillement engravings offered distinct 
advantages. The results are interesting to 
us here not only because of this phase of the 
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designer’s effort, but also because of the 
lines followed by the ideas he used from 
Pillement to the modern fabric. The cre- 
tonne, produced by a printing process, quite 
closely recalls certain floral motives left us 
by the French designer in his prints, pro- 
duced by a similar process. Yet the details 
of production are in no way identical in 
method, nor was the purpose of the design 
the same from the standpoint of its use. 
The materials, of course, were entirely 
different. Add to this the comparative 
picture of the engraver at work by himself 
without regard to the ultimate application 
of his design, and the modern designer 
at work at the Museum finding in the en- 
gravings motives adaptable or usable in a 
mass-produced curtain material to satisfy 
unknown consumers thousands of miles 
away, and we note again that the truths 
of the world are old but must be constantly 
expressed anew. 

Compare now the other fabric, the dam- 
ask, with the cretonne. Here the teclnique 
of weaving, represented in this instance 
by the most complicated mechanism to be 
found in the industrial arts today, has made 
certain demands upon the designer which 
the printed goods avoided. He now deals 
with a pattern obtained by the interweaving 
of threads of different materials, or of 
different colors, or of both. The whole 
design is made in one journey through the 
loom. In the cretonne the whole pattern 
was accomplished by one journey through 
the printing machine, but each color ap- 
pearing in it actually meant in detail a 
separate printing of the goods. While the 
eretonne closely resembles the originals 
though not in any sense duplicating them, 
the damask bears no such resemblance at 
all. To be sure, modern weaving processes 
could easily have duplicated the Pillement 
pattern in its finest details. The point is 
that the designer did contribute his own spirit 
and ability to his findings—wherein lies 
the whole secret of museum use by the 
industries. : 

Originality does not mean novelty, except 
in a derivative sense. At the same time 
the fabrics we illustrate do contribute 
originality, without loss of novelty, without 
loss of design; it is that originality which 
recognizes the past and advances on the 
basis of its findings, without imitation. 
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CASSONI 


BY G. E. KALTENBACH 
Museum Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 


HE ORIGIN of suitable receptacles in 

which to place for preservation objects 
of value to their owners is as old as civili- 
zation itself. Such boxes—which may well 
be called the first ancestors of modern furni- 
ture — are mentioned in all the literatures 
of civilized peoples. There are examples 
reproduced on monuments, in papyri and 
illuminated manuscripts all along the cen- 
turies. It is easy to understand the extreme 
favor in which they were held, considering 
the many uses to which they could be put. 
We have records of such rectangular boxes 
being used as cradles, clothes closets, 
shrines, as containers for books, records, 
documents, as hope-chests, marriage troves, 
treasure chests, linen presses, flour bins, 
meal troughs, as prisons or coffins, as 
benches or tables, yes, even as a convenient 
instrument of execution of some particu- 
larly unwelcome “friend” or relative by 
the grace of ‘‘voluntary accident,” so fre- 
quent in early times. To give an idea of 
their wide dissemination, it may be recalled 
that the inventories of kings and nobles are 
replete with mention of chests. Typical in 
that respect are the inventories of Charles V 
of France (1380), containing 30 ‘“‘coffres,” 
while that of the Princesse de Rohan 
(1497) makes mention of 116. The in- 
vention of painted “‘coffres” seems to have 
been made in Italy, and such receptacles were 
there called cassoni. Everyone from the 
princes to the peasants, whether secular or 
ecclesiastic, possessed cassoni of varying 


value, and the custom has continued to a 
certain extent down to our own day. 

The classic period for this piece of furniture 
is, however, the Trecento, Quattrocento, and 
first half of the Cinquecento, after which 
painted cassoni were more and more sup- 
planted by carved chests, of a generally far 
heavier type, which could not be compared 
in variety with those of earlier times. The 
painted cassone interests us therefore far 
more than its later form, because it reveals 
the true character of the people with whose 
everyday lives it was so intimately con- 
nected, and it gives us a truly delightful 
picture in its freshness and amusing spon- 
taneity. Here we feel, as it were, the 
breath of the early Renaissance with its 
exceedingly sane and creative impulses. 

Cassoni vary informand size. Habitually 
rectangular boxes more long than deep, their 
length must have been determined originally 
by the length of the bride’s dresses, since 
they must be placed within uncrushed, 
whereas its depth must not exceed con- 
venient reach of the seeking arm. 

Cassone, plural cassont, means just “big 
box.” The name has gradually come to be 
restricted to the painted chest. The ma- 
jority of painted cassoni were used as bridal 
chests, and this explains their festive and 
agreeable decorative character. The cas- 
sone was placed in the house near the bride’s 
bed, no matter how elaborately it was 
adorned. The bedroom of that age was 
considered first in importance of all the 
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rooms in the house, containing, as it did, 
the cradle of the coming generations. That 
the cassone was placed there will explain to 
a great extent the use of love scenes and 
allegories as prevailing motifs in decoration. 
By far the majority of these were borrowed 
from the antique—from subjects which lent 
themselves so well to those delicate allusions 
lovers would appreciate. Here was a place 
where the newly discovered world manifested 
by the humanists, could come to expression. 

The beauty of their inner content, 
the deeply human sentiment of such antique 
stories found the world of the Renaissance, 
as it burst its ecclesiastical fetters, gratefully 
responsive. The remaining subjects are 
taken from Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante; the 
Biblical stories of course by no means being 
excluded, together with all the legends 
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JACOPO DEL SELLAJO 


A. RYERSON, ESQ. 


woven from and around the Scriptural data. 
With the long panels thus occupied, it left 
the head and foot pieces or the posts free to 
receive the “arms” of the owners, and 
custom usually demanded the man’s to 
occupy the right, the woman’s the left side. 
Often arms of the city where they resided 
would be introduced somewhere, while the 
inner walls of the cassone were often deco- 
rated with pictures, the character of which 
was no outsiders concern. Often two 
cassoni were treated as pendants, and at 
times the whole room decorated with panels 
similar to those of the cassion. 

Now for the artists who illustrated the 
cassoni: They were for the most part 
“artistl ornamentali’’ (ornamentalists) and 
“pittori di casse,” (painters of cassoni). 
There were, however, a great many of the 
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CASSONI 


better known artists, who themselves painted 
cassoni, and many of these panels have been 
preserved to this day. Bartolommeo di 
Giovanni, Jacopo Sellajo, Paolo Uccello, 
Giuliano Pesello, Pesellino, Pollaiuolo, Bene- 
detto Ghirlandajo and even Botticelli and 
Filippino Lippi are known to have painted 
such panels. Archives give us the names of 
a bevy of minor painters who did a great 
deal of such work, using either their own 
compositions or copying paintings and 
drawings of their better known masters. 
We mention only a few: Michele di Giovanni, 
Andrea di Domenico, Giovanni da Rovezzano 
Margaritone d’Arezzo, Timoteo Viti, Franci- 
abigio, Bacchiacca, Nicola Ricci. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has on loan 
several cassone panels belonging to Martin 
A. Ryerson. Two panels (2144 by 51% 
inches), coming from the Trotti collection, 
are attributed to Jacopo del Sellajo, a 
Florentine painter who lived 1441-2-1493, 
and by Schubring to Ghirlandajo’s atelier 
(possibly Cosimo Rosselli). They represent 
two episodes of the story of Susanna and the 
Elders, a theme which, for obvious reasons, 
was a favorite with the people of that time. 
One of the panels (in two parts) describes 
the scene of the Elders’ attempt, followed to 
the right by the trial and sentence of the 
accused before the tribunal of the unjust 
judges themselves, while the other—a kind 
of triptych—represents young Daniel arrest- 
ing the escort leading Susanna to the place 
of execution. In the middle part the judges 
are seen implicating themselves with their 
answers and receiving sentence from Daniel, 
and they suffer death by stoning in the 
portion to the right. It is impossible not 
to call attention to the extremely beautiful 
and decorative character of the landscapes 
occupying the backgrounds of both these 
panels. In both we have a stream winding 
between gently curving hills and on its 
farther bank a medieval city with its 
turreted profile, much like some modern 
battleships. The stiffness of the garden is 
offset by the delicate grace of the young 
trees in new leaf, the set decoration of the 
town by the dancing caravel in the harbor. 
How cleverly and convincingly the artist has 
divided his space, and it never occurs to us 
to protest our modern desire for unity of 
time in the action. 

The colors are subdued, as if rather to 
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suggest than impose the conclusion of 
virtue’s final reward. There is in the Roscoe 
Museum, Liverpool, a panel much like this 
one which may be by the same artist. 

The other cassone of Mr. Ryerson’s is 
much more amusing than the last, and we 
can imagine the children who saw it first in 
their parents’ room delighted over the antics 
of the heroes portrayed. It represents the 
adventures of Ulysses in which Penelope, the 
shrewd and kindly, ever industrious lover- 
wife, plays after all the most glorious réle. 
This panel is attributed by Schubring to the 
so-called Dido-master. Really the wealth 
of material leaves the panel less crowded 
than would seem inevitable, although there 
is matter there for half a dozen panels of the 
size: Polyphemus, Sirens, Kalypso, Leuko- 
thea, Nausikaa, the feast with Demodokos 
at Alkimoos’, Eurykleia, and Penelope are 
some of the characters easily recognizable 
here. Rather fortunately, there was no 
room for Circe, which may not have been a 
very welcome theme with Penelope. There 
isa rather interesting use of gold in this 
particular panel and the whole effect seems 
to our mind more decorative than pictorial. 
This piece was once part of the Boehler 
(Munich) collection. 


The collections of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art have recently been enriched by three 
important paintings, one a Dutch interior 
by Walter McEwen entitled “The Ghost 
Story,” the gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
which was awarded the Deuxieme Medaille 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. The other 
two paintings were purchased from the 
Third Exhibition of Work by Contemporary 
American Painters which was held at the 
Museum during June. They are “The 
Park—Winter,” by Leon Kroll, and “Rosa 
Mystica,” by A. Vincent Tack, both excellent 
examples of these artists’ work. The former 
is a representation of a wintry day in Central 
Park, with skaters dotted over the lake and 
upon its banks; while the Tack painting is 
an idealization of the Virgin Mary, seen 
descending from heaven on a cloud, while 
back of her on either side are dimly seen 
hosts of adoring angels. The Museum is to 
be congratulated upon having secured so 
desirable an addition to the representation 
of American art in its collections. 
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LILLA CABOT PERRY— PAINTER AND POET 


BY CAROLYN HILMAN AND JEAN NUTTING OLIVER 


ARELY does Nature bestow on one 
personality two equal talents. Mrs. 
Lilla Cabot Perry is so fortunate as to have 
an enviable reputation as both painter and 
poet. Probably she is more widely known 
as an artist than by her verse, and naturally 
so, as she spent many years acquiring her 
distinctive style with pigments. Her early 
studies were at the Cowles Art School in Bos- 
ton under Denis Bunker, one of the most fam- 
ous American artists of that day, and Robert 
Vonnoh, equally well known. Soon after in 
France she worked at Julien’s studio and 
Colorossi’s, and later under Alfred Stevens. 
At Giverney she was associated with the 
leading impressionists of the period, and 
became a valued friend of the master, Monet. 
Pissarro, too, at this time lived in the neigh- 
borhood and was of her immediate circle. 


LILLA CABOT PERRY 


Year after year she exhibited in the Paris 
Salon, an honor less frequently recurring to 
the many fellow artists of her country. In 
these years abroad she was ever a gracious 
hostess in the picturesque home at Giverney, 
drawing about her a group of well-known 
professionals and gifted amateurs, bestowing 
the peculiar charm of her personality, as in 
later years she had been the source of radiant 
inspiration and courage to the ever-growing 
company of artists and poets. 

One of the founders of the Guild of Boston 
Artists, she has helped to carry it through 
its triumphant history. Although started 
in the difficult days of the World War, this 
organization, under the guiding hand of 
Mrs. Perry and her fellow directors, now 
maintains its beautiful galleries on Newbury 
Street, with a list of nearly all the well- 
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known artists of Boston and an associate 

membership of five hundred representative 

patrons and art lovers. Here some of Mrs. 

Perry’s most successful exhibitions have 
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LILLA CABOT PERRY 


been held. The last hanging on these walls 
included several examples of her early work, 
as well as those in later years. The seated 
figure, called “Marie at the Window,” and’ 


LILLA CABOT PERRY 


considered one of her best achievements, was 
shown at this time, together with several 
Japanese motifs, landscapes and_ figures, 
colorful records of five years spent in Japan, 
fruitful vears for both her arts. 

A young girl of Tokio, standing in her 
silken robes and obi, with her oval face 
impassively beautiful, deservedly one of the 
most admired canvases in the exhibition, was 
sold in Mrs. Perry’s recent successful showing 
at the Braus Gallery in New York, as was 
the fulllength portrait of ‘Bobby, the 
Farmer Boy,” a sturdy child confronting 
the world in rough blue overalls. His 
casual attitude is well suggested. Indeed, 
it is in her portrayal of childhood and youth 
that this artist excels. It is not only that 
she captures and understands their moods, 
but that she is able to suggest, and with 
spontaneity, the subtle sense of youth and 
helplessness. 

“The Fairy Tale,” which has been shown 
as far afield as New Zealand, is an example 
of her skill in treating the sympathetic 
relationship of mother and child. The 
mother, bending over the musing little girl 
as she reads from an open book, is graciously 
drawn and modeled. In its perfect balance 
of light and shade, this picture is a sheer 
delight. An admirable example of a perfect 
group is that of the wife and children of a 
commander in the United States Navy. 
The color scheme is one of absolute harmony. 
The mother, with heavy burnished braids 
wound about her classic head, is seated 
against a dimly figured background, with a 
child on either side. In conception and ex- 
ecution this composition is especially serene 
and dignified. But none of her child studies, 

‘charming as they are, has ever surpassed 
that of “Edith,” first shown in the Salon 
Champs de Mars, done in the artist’s early 
days in Paris. 

Fresh in coloring, treated with delightful 
spontaneity and verve, it is alive with the 

spirit of youth. The brilliant red of hat 
and coat accentuates the vibrant quality 
truly and tenderly expressed in the warm 
flesh tints of the lovely face, uplifted in the 
calm certainty of a girl fearless of the future. 

Among her masculine sitters Mrs. Perry 

has numbered Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

In characteristic pose, the poet looks from 

the canvas with that inscrutable quality of 
expression found in his restrained perfection 
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of verse. The portrait of the late W. D. 
Tiffany typifies an American gentleman of a 
day just passed. Another effective study is 
of her son-in-law, Edwin Ballentyne, the 
composer, seated at the piano. 

Technically Mrs. Perry is well equipped 
as an interpreter of human nature. She 
draws with facility and truth in long, full 
ines, and paints with an equal ease and 
abandon. Her work never produces a 
fatiguing reaction upon the observer. The 
enthusiasm and joy the painter takes in her 
problem are subtly suggested. Many of her 
canvases are made in a modern high key, 
frank in color with a sense of harmony for 
the whole. Composition and design, diffi- 
cult as they are to many, prove no impedi- 
ments to her art as she conceives it. She 
apparently feels the balance of color and 
contrasts of light and dark. In this respect 
her vision of the whole is that of a poet, and 
as a poet she has won a distinctive place 
among the many New Englanders who are 
makers of verse. Her last volume, ‘‘ The 
Jar of Dreams,” has excited much favorable 
comment. Opening with a tribute to a 
brother artist, Mr. F. A. Bosley, it sustains 
with equal merit entrancing pages of varied 
subjects. Sometimes it is of the Orient, 
again of New England, that she writes, ever 
with practiced touch. The picturesque 
quality, naturally, is always evident in her 
work, but dignity and strength are present 
toreinforce. Sometimes a surprising vitality 
and passion gleam in the classic lines. Like 
fire under snow, her thoughts glow through 
her serenity of style. The heart of a woman 
beats through the restrained and_ stately 
measures. Some of the quatrains are like 
gems carefully faceted by the unerring hand 
of the lapidary, with a radiant light burning 
from within. Veritable jewels of expression. 
Witness these two examples of her art: 


FOLLOW ME, LOVE 
(Song) 


Follow me, Love, through the day’s long flight, 
Let thy song in ny ears ring free, 

For soon I shall sleep in the starless night, 
Sink in the measureless sea. 


But why should I fear though the night be dark 
And oblivion’s waters deep? 

They cannot quench the immortal spark, 
Love in the ashes of sleep. 
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THE ROSE 


One deep red rose I dropped into his grave, 
So small a thing to give so great a friend, 

Yet well he knew it was my heart I gave 
And must fare on without it to the end. 


AN ANGEL COMES 


An angel comes and looks into my eyes, 
With strange new joy I draw a deeper breath. 
‘Surely Thou art Love!” my soul with rapture 
cries, 
“Yes, Iam Love, although men call me Death.” 


In one of the rarest of Mrs. Perry’s 
creations, ‘‘The Silver Jar,” the poetic 
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“quality of her nature is as plainly evident as 

in her written work. Here the beauty of 
the subject is not over-emphasized, yet the 
appeal is undeniable. The standing figure, 
with a cloud of dark hair and far-seeing eyes, 
suggesting the inevitable pain of life. The 
silver jar held between her hands gives a 
dramatic note such as Mrs. Perry has rarely 
struck. A vague, mysterious, silvery tone 
envelops the whole picture. Sadness is here 
and tears, yet its expression is that of 
softly modeled loveliness and pathos. The 
painting of a poet! 


ART OF JAPANESE CHILDREN 


BY KATHERINE THAYER HODGES 


HOSE who maintain that modern 

Japanese art is in the throes of a de- 
eadence find, in an exhibition of several 
hundred drawings by the school children of 
Yokohama and Tokyo, the beginning of a 
new era in which Western and Eastern 
standards mingle and give promise of re- 
markable future accomplishment. This ex- 
hibit was shown for fourteen days at the 
Boston Art Club. Although crude, there 
is glimpsed the art of the Japanese masters 
of the past, of Hiroshiges, the Kuniyoshis, 
the Utamaros, the Hohusais and _ other 
masters of the Ukiyo-é school. 

By a singular coincidence, these drawings 
reached Boston only a few days following 
the disaster which has appalled the whole 
world, and in which many of the little 
artists undoubtedly perished. The exhibit 
is the work of children from six to fifteen 
years of age in what would correspond to 
our grammar grades. The collection was 
assembled through the efforts of the Japan 
Society of Boston, of which Cyrus Dallin, 
the sculptor, is president. It was done 
with the expectation that the interest which 
it would arouse might lead to more friendly 
relations among rising generations. Japa- 
nese teachers in their turn, while in this 
country on a tour of the schools, asked for 
a collection of the work of American school 
children. In accordance with this request 
a group was gotten together by the society 
and sent to Tokyo, Yokohama, Osako, and 


other cities, where it was shown at the time 
of the celebration attending the fiftieth 
aniversary of the establishment of the 
modern school system in Japan. It was 
greeted enthusiastically by both teachers 
and children and led to the interchange of 
many friendly letters. 

From these youthful exhibitors from the 
Orient it is seen that the methods of in- 
struction in Japanese schools are much: like 
our own. After the glamor of the unusual 
in style and subject has worn off one also 
recognizes the fact that the weaknesses of 
those methods are not radically different. 
There is a strong appeal in the naive quality 
and the lack of beguilement with which 
many exhibitors, unhampered by too aggres- 
sive and opinionated instructors, have been 
free to approach their subjects. The in- 
terest, on the other hand, lags immediately 
when others have attempted to turn out 
sophisticated studies in which every atom 
of originality has been crushed, and follow, 
as our school children often do, the mediocre 
models laid down for them by incompetent 
teachers. 

It is in the scenes which illustrate folk 
stories that we find the exhibitors in most 
natural and creative gesture. When pre- 
cept and admonition are forgotten the little 
artists depict, in a surprisingly appealing 
manner, real creative thought through the 
pleasures of childish games and customs. 
Through these folk-story drawings there 
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breathes something of the spirit of old Japan 
which was not Europeanized, the Japan in 
which chivalry, heroism and _ devotion 
animated its proud warriors, and in which 
curious symbols and traditions were in- 
variably resorted to. Many of these draw- 
ings, which are frequently the subjects of 
the younger exhibitors, are gilded and 
glorified by a certain amount of ceremony 
and even grandeur. The older exhibitors 
become more sophisticated in advancing 
grades and learn perspective, modelling in 
the round with full light and shade, take on 
methods of working which are similar to 
many in use in our own country, and become 
copyists rather than creators. Life groups, 
however, are frequently well done, as are 
vases of flowers, groups of books and street 
scenes. Textile designs made by the older 
pupils are among the most promising of 
their efforts. There is a wide variety of 
commendable subjects among the exhibitors 
of all ages. A butterfly’s iridescent wing 
reflects the light of a sunny day; two little 
girls in figured kimonas shelter themselves 
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DRAWING—JAPANESE LADY 
BY A SCHOOL CHILD 


under an umbrella; little boys play at their 
games much the same as our boys do; a 
spray of chrysanthemums, a weird pagoda, 
as well as curious landscapes, express the 
artistic aspirations of the land of the cherry 
blossoms. These hold for Occidental eyes 
an unusual fascination. In a picnic scene 
sketched by a little tot of six years the 
figures are crudely drawn, but line and 
thought are free and unconstrained. To 
the childish mind, Fuji, dominating the 
landscape for miles around, must be present 
in any outdoor scene. Accordingly there 
is seen in a little square in one corner of his 
paper the mountain’s crude outline, topped 
by funny looking little clouds. Studies of 
wooden shoes on little stilts, worn by all 
classes, a rain storm with figures which 
seem to be high in the air, street scenes 
bathed in color, street cars and locomotives 
are many times oddly represented but always 
unmistakable. Several drawings show the 
much loved cherry blossoms in their pink 
beauty, others show the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Festivals, expecially dear to the hearts of 
Japanese children. In one drawing of the 
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Girls’, or Dolls’ Festival, as it is often called, 
are dolls of all sizes, mannikins of royalty 
with which the little girls play. Draw- 
ings of the Boys’ Festival invariably include 
the much honored carp. This fish is sup- 
posed to carry a message of strength and 
courage to overcome all obstacles in the 
way to success, and is seen in huge kites 
which the boys fly on these festal days. 
Brave knights in armor are also shown as 
representative of the Boys’ Festival. 

From the number of sketches of Japanese 
and American children shaking hands the 
spectator comes to the conclusion that the 
children of Japan would appreciate a closer 
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acquaintance than has formerly existed. 
On the part of the Boston children who have 
attended the exhibit this desire for fraternal 
greetings has been largely reciprocated. 
This has been evidenced by many addresses 
they have copied from the drawings with 
which they were especially pleased, and the 
eagerness with which they have expressed a 
desire to write to the little Japanese artists. 
Owing to the fact that English is a com- 
pulsory study in Japanese schools, the 
children are made happy by any opportunity 
to correspond with those who write English 
well. 
Of especial interest to school children and 
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DRAWING BY A CHILD 
TWELVE YEARS OLD 


AN EAGLE. 


grown-ups, as well, are the sketches which 
» are both drawings and stencils. Being made 
with an incense-stick they represent a style 
of work entirely unfamiliar to Occidentals. 
A letter from a Japanese teacher, which 
accompanies this exhibit of mceense-pictures, 
speaks of them as follows: ‘When I was 
-eight or nine years of age, I often played 
-with incense-sticks, drawing pictures on 
“paper doors. How often father scolded 
me! But the more I was scolded the more 
“interested I felt. Years passed and I had 
almost forgotten my naughty boyhood. 
The other day, when I found many pictures 
or designs for stained glass and mosaic 
among the productions of European and 
American children sent to our country, I 
could not help being reminded of my past 
drawings with incense-sticks. You will 
find among the pictures many made in the 
same way. 

“To make pictures thus is very simple. 
First we draw the design with pencil and 
burn through the lines with imcense. As 
far as my experience goes we have made the 
designs with nitre which is mixed with 
water instead of using the pencil. After 
‘the design is burned with the incense many 
different colored papers are pasted on the 


back. In this case we must think about 
the harmony of colors. Sometimes we paint 
with crayon or water color paint to make 
the drawings more perfect. We hope the 
pupils make use of what they learn in making 
these incense-pictures in a practical way: for 
example, in textile painting.” The letter 
is signed—‘* Supervisor of drawing, Kumajiro 
Yagi.” 

The exchange of drawings between the 
school children of America and those from 
the land of the Yedo is not only a pretty 
courtesy but promises results which may be 
far reaching beyond all expectations. From 
careful observations of the children who 
attended the showing it was clearly evident 
that the drawings from those of the far- 
away Orient were a real source of inspiration. 
There was an enthusiasm manifested which 
bids fair to increase the desire for drawing 
in all who visited the gallery. Cementing 
of a friendship between the rising generation, 
through this mutual interest, as formerly 
alluded to, is no small part of the gain 
derived from it. Better international re- 
lationship, an American ideal which has long 
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been a national watchword, cannot but be 
quickened by all who look upon these 
juvenile works of art. The financial result 
accruing to the Japanese students in Boston 
is considerable. The original plan in holding 
this exhibit was to make it entirely free of 
charge. Because of the sudden disaster 
which has appalled the whole world there 
has arisen acute suffering among students in 
our American colleges. Many have lost 
their parents and relatives and have been 
cut off from all immediate source of sub- 


“sistence. 
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To assist those who turned to the 
society for advice and help, a fund was 
started to which generous contributions 
have been made. Coming as it did at the 
time of this exhibit, notices of the opening 
of the fund were given out to all visitors, 
many of whom responded liberally. 

At the close of the exhibition at the Boston 
Art Club, September 26, the drawings were 
taken to Salem. From there they will be 
shown in other Massachusetts cities, and all 
over the United States, wherever requested. 


(NOCTURNE) CARNEVALE 
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ITALICOBRASS THE CANALETTO OFOURTIME 


BY AMELIA DEFRIES 


TALICO BRASS, who won a Gold Medal 

in the San Francisco Exhibition of 1914, 
and whose painting, Venise. La Terrasse, 
was purchased recently by the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, is the leading Venetian 
painter of his day. As Canaletto left us a 
clear and perfect record of the customs and 
appearance of the Venice of his age, so 
Brass will leave an almost complete record 
of the Venice of his generation. 

Born in Trieste, he came _ twenty-five 
years ago to this adorable city and fell in 
love with her. Here he has lived ever since, 


and only his wife knows the sufferings and 
struggles through which he passed to his 
present success. 

He is no servile follower of Canaletto, but 
he shows a logical development from the 
manner of that master through the style of 
the impressionists. 

He has remained an Impressionist because 
he finds this technique suited to what he 
wants to do. He says Venice is too old to 
be recorded in any other manner. He 
subjects himself to the city, even as Canal- 
etto, Guardi and Corot did in their time. 


IL PONTE SULLO LAGUNA ITALICO BRASS 


ITALICO BRASS 


IL PONTE SULLO LAGUNA 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, SAN FRANCISCO EXHIBITION, 1914 


NOCTURNE: FIREWORKS ITALICO BRASS 
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LA PIAZZETTA ITALICO BRASS 


ITALICO BRASS 


He is subject to her movement, her atmos- 
pheric changes, her life and beauty; she is 
his mistress to whom he has devoted himself. 
More even than that—he tells me his work 
is consecrated to her and that each picture 
is laid on her altar as other men may lay 
offerings on the altar of the Virgin in the 
Cathedral. He is a plein-airiste and his 
coloring is always true and not exaggerated. 
He paints Venice as she appears to him, 
simply and with adoration. 

In addition to being a poetic seascapist 
he has the rare gift of matiére, and in an 
exhibition showing the development of the 
art of painting out of doors in Venice, his 
works would take their natural niche in the 
evolution which has gone on since Corot. 
He has a quality which convinces me that 
in the history of Venetian art he will have 
his place. Almost every aspect of daily life 
im the city he loves has been recorded by 
him most deliciously. Each theme has been 
done again and again, and of the two here 
reproduced, “Il Ponte sullo Laguna” (of an 
historic festival, when a bridge of boats is 
built across the Laguna), I like best the one 


which did not win the Gold Medal, as I 


‘feel even more emotion and atmosphere in 
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of this fascinating subject. 


it. I saw, in his studio, a third, in another 
mood, equally fine. On the night of the 
Festa the people come, in their thousands, 
in gondolas to watch the fireworks, and 
Italico Brass has also made endless studies 
In the one here 


“reproduced the chief beauty is in the quality 


‘the “picturesque,” 


~ of the tones caused by the reflection of the 


fireworks upon the island of San Giorgio. 
The movement of the watching crowd and 
of the waiting gondolas is very well suggested. 

In “Il Ponte dei Pugni”’ he presents the 
present-day life, such as I have seen it at 
any hour of the day, on one of the little 


canals; and he has faithfully recorded the 
‘exquisite beauty of the tones in the ancient 


houses and in the water. He does not seek 
but he merely says, 
“This is what Venice is like in the twentieth 
century.” 

“Tl Campanile di S. Stefano” tells a 
similar series of facts, calmly and in the 
spirit which falls upon -whomever stays in 
Venice. Here it is again (at another spot) 


in his “La Sagra,’’ where he came upon the 


vendors of church candles, and of children’s 
balloons. The fruit-sellers of the Rialto, 
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in another picture, are far truer than any 
photograph could be. For, if part of the 
beauty of Venice is movement and com- 
position, atmosphere and climate—certainly 
color (the color of old houses, of old black 
shawls, of bright fruits, and of tattered and 
mended sails, black gondolas, grey archways, 
jade waters, old stone buildings, pink 
marble, delicate wrought iron, and old worn 
pavements) is also a part of the portrait. 

Italico Brass’s work in Venice shows the 
superficiality of the cry, “Photography has 
done away with this sort of thing.’ A 
photograph can never be such a record as a 
painting can be and is. 

Look now at his picture—“‘La Piazzetta” 
(page 610). A hackneyed scene newly ren- 
dered, with its distant steamships and ever- 
passing people, pigeons and priests—new 
because tt is there today; the past is one with 
the present. How much of the history of 
Venice, even of civilization, is contained in 
this scene! There lies a steamer from 
Glasgow on its way to Triest, Palestine and 
the far East. There stands the Doge’s 
palace where Democracy was established 
long before Cromwell; there is San Giorgio 
in the distance, worthy monument of the 
Middle Ages; there are the electric lights of 
the twentieth century, and on the right the 
shops of the eighteenth; coming towards us 
are two Carabinieri, whose costume is a 
living memory of the time when Napoleon 
conquered Venice—proud city, one of whose 
rulers had in the past forced the Pope to go 
from Rome at his call, from his seat of 
government in the palace on the left of the 
picture. Much more history than I have 
time or space to tell is synthesised in this 
painting, which has the quality of a Canaletto 
and yet portrays the little children of this 
century and the apparently unchanging 
priests! 

One of the main industries of modern 
Venice is the glass work, first started by 
Byzantine workers brought by conquering 
Venetians to their city. Here, in “Le 
Perlaic,” you see modern Venetian women 
threading glass beads into necklaces which 
go all over the world. 

The “Carnevale” (Nocturne, page 608) 
records the famous and _ historical carnival 
of Venice, which has never been revived 
since the war. ‘Ten years ago Brass saw it 
and painted it. Perhaps he made the last 
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record of a festival which has gone forever? 

In his studio, a cool old palace in a back 
street near the Accademia (where all the 
great Venetian painters are represented), 
he showed me other records—Venice during 
the war: all painted with the same tranquil 
spirit and delicious touch and tone. St. 
Mark’s barricaded; an exquisite church 
bombed and completely destroyed, and with 
it the finest Tiepolo the city possessed! 
Despite the danger, the people crowded out 
in fury at the outrage of such a barbarous 
enemy; and Italico Brass sat down under 
the storm of enemy aeroplanes and quietly 
painted the scene. 

Similarly, at other times, he has painted 
St. Mark’s Square flooded and bridges of 
boats built across so that commerce could 
continue; Venice under snow; Venice at all 
hours and seasons, in all moods. In addition 
to this life study he is a connoisseur of 
ancient art and, having made one of the 
finest private collections in Italy, he has now 
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purchased an ancient building in which he 
will spend his last years. Here he will © 
arrange a museum showing the logical 
development and evolution of painting in 
Venice from the beginning to the present 
day. He has made his position in Paris 
and is now going to London to arrange a 
representative exhibition of his work there, 
and in America. 

Venice seen, however, by the imagination 
as well as by the eye and presented in the 
spirit of a Fragonard, was the best work of 
the first period in the art of an English 
lover of Italy who spent ten years here and 
whose painting of the ““Church of St. Maria 
della Salute,” in the possession of Lord de 
Walden, is the finest portrait of that buildmg 
and of the sapphire Venetian night that I 
have yet seen anywhere; similarly his opal 
rendering of the carnival at daybreak (in 
the collection of Lady Anglesey) seems to 
transcend even those of Brass—but that is 
another story. 


ART FOR THE FARMER’ 


BY CARL J. SMALLEY 


LL OF my life I have in one way or 
another worked with the Kansas 
farmer. During those years he has changed 
a bit as changes have come imto modern 
living conditions, but at heart he is the same 
fine gentleman. For many years my father 
was in the wholesale and retail seed business 
and I was actively working with him until 
his death a few years ago. We came in 
daily contact with these men of the soil and 
their families and came to know many of 
them as friends. My first art shop was a 
space that I arranged in the retail section of 
the seed warehouse, where I looked after it 
as best I could while attending to my other 
duties. It was not as strange a thing to the 
farmers as it was to outside visitors. 

Art for the farmer means to me not only 
art for the gentleman who tills the soil but 
art for the little cities in the rural districts 
as well, for it is the same people that make 
up both. The life of most of Kansas is 
dependent upon the products of the soil, and 


I have to speak mainly of Kansas, for that 
is the district I know best. The life of our 
farmer is the same as that of the tradesman, 
banker or editor in the center in which he 
does his business. The farmer of today is a 
man of affairs, who has as much or more 
invested in his business than the average 
business man or banker in the city where he 
trades. Most of the younger men are high 
school and college graduates. There may 
be parts of the United States where the 
“rube” farmer still exists, but the only place 
I have seen the “hayseed”’ is on the vaude- 
ville stage. The farmers’ wives belong to 
the same clubs as the women in town. The 
farmers are directors in our banks and stock- 
holders in our insurance companies and mills. 

So I feel that art for the farmer is simply 
art for the rural community. 

For many years I helped arrange ex- 
hib:tions for schools in Kansas and the 
southwest. Art first had to hunt for places 
to accept them. Now we have trouble in 
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taking care of the requests that come from 
all quarters. I wanted to get into the art 
world in some way and looked at things 
from many angles. My exhibition experi- 
ence taught me that the only places where 
art really thrived, the only places where the 
interest kept alive, were where the com- 
munities and individuals bought things, so 
I decided to become a dealer to do my best 
to encourage the purchasing of the right 
sort of things in the districts that I could 
reach. So I began propaganda from my 
McPherson, Kansas, shop to show the 
people, especially the young people, that they 
could have fine original works of art, fine 
original etchings and lithographs and an 
occasional painting, that they were for them 
as well as for the extremely wealthy and 
that they could buy a really fine original for 
the same price as a reproduction. My shop, 
as one of the professors of the local college 
put it, “became a little center of culture.” 
The high school exhibitions grew from 
year to year until now a full floor of the big 
high school is used for the fall show. During 
the week that the last one was held nearly 
three thousand passed the ticket stand. 
The population of the city is a scant 4,800. 
The McPherson schools now own nearly 
forty original paintings and many good 
etchings, including prints by Whistler, Zorn 
and others. There are paintings in the 
college and the library, and the homes have 
a lot of them. Our neighboring town of 
Lindsborg in the same county, famous as a 
center of culture, owns many fine things. 
The high schools both have collections. A 
few days ago my wife and I tried to get a 
close estimate of the number of originals 
owned at Lindsborg. We at first arrived at 
a conclusion of one to every six people but 
had to revise it to one to every three. 
Lindsborg is the home of Birger Sandzen, 
one of my best friends, a sincere artist to 
whom the world is fast giving his just 
reward. He always works entirely, unself- 
ishly, for the furtherance of art and every- 
thing to tend to a bettering of life in his com- 
munity. He has established the Smoky 
Hill Art Club, which has grown without a 
membership campaign of any kind to a 
membership of over three hundred. The 
population of the town is 2,200. The 
greatest honor I hold in the art world 
is a life membership given me by this 
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little band of real workers. I have heard 
my friend George Eggers say the same. 

Please pardon my constant reference to 
my own work, but the work in these Kansas 
rural districts has been a very personal one. 
I want to cite a few instances that may 
sound like shop talk that have come under 
my personal observation. One young 
farmer’s wife has on her walls a couple of 
good paintings and etchings by Millet, 
Whistler and Zorn, as well as others 

One of the girls in this town who was 
willing to carefully save from her allowance 
during a few years formed a collection of 
several fine paintings and about twenty-five 
fine etchings, Rembrandt, Zorn, Whistler, 
Larson and others. On her twenty-first 
birthday she came in to pay a part of her 
account and remarked that she was sorry 
she could not pay it all now as she had ex- 
pected to get some money for her birthday 
but her father only gave her a farm. 

A young farmer dropped in to talk one 
evening and went home with a fine Sandzen 
still life. 

These are just a few of hundreds of in- 
stances. Many of the things go to modest 
homes and to young people earning but 
little, where we make it possible for them 
to purchase by paying a little each month 
as their earnings permit. 

At the Easter week show at Lindsborg 
more dollars worth of original prints were 
sold than at the last show of the National 
Academy. A while back the “bunch” 
there wanted to see some Strang etchings. 
Out of twenty-five exhibited twenty were 
sold. One Kansas college, a farm college, 
has purchased among its faculty and student 
body, since January first, over a hundred and 
twenty original prints and paintings. Not 
high priced but high quality. 

You ask what has made the interest. 
You can’t build anything without material 
of the right sort, neither can you build 
without proper craftsmanship. The desire 
for beauty was there. Twelve years ago 
George Pinney, a school man and as thorough 
as I ever expect to know, then superintendent 
at McPherson, held the first school exhibit 
and from the money raised started the pres- 
ent collection. He knew that no properly 
balanced education could be what is generally 
termed practical, without the purely cultural 
also, and directed the art supervision of the 
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schools with that point in mind. The work 
has been finely carried on by Mr. Power, 
his successor. The love of beauty is taught 
from the first grade up. Not only practical 
drawing and “busy work” but art appre- 
ciation through study of originals on the 
walls and reproductions in the reference 
books. Perhaps once in twenty years an 
artist may go from their ranks. When he 
begins to produce he will have hundreds of 
friends ready to know the beauty of his 
work and to point out his faults. So we 
have begun with the children. 

When I go out to talk to clubs, ete., on 
prints, the first thing expected is to tell the 
processes. Any McPherson or Lindsborg 
schoolboy can do it as well. 

We have endeavored to get originals into 
the schocls and homes wherever we can; we 
find that once they have originals about, 
the day of the reproduction other than for 
library reference is done. The belief that 
many have that an original “is too expen- 
sive’ we have so successfully broken down 
that our Kansas store carries none whatever, 
for we could not sel] them if we wished to. 
Good origina] etchings and lithographs can 
be purchased as cheaply as reproductions. 
Besides, there is a fascinating element of 
buying with the sense that perhaps we have 
bought well. Not so many years ago a 
Whistler could have been purchased by 
almost any high school pupil. When we get 
the children interested enough the interest 
spreads in the home. Many a family heir- 
loom have I seen sent to the attic. 

I wish that the Federation could realize 
the value of the original print to a greater 
extent and send out more portfolios of 
etchings, lithographs, ete., and less of repro- 
ductions. You do not know much 
greater the will be, much 
greater the joy of the purchaser. 

When you look around for art centers, 
don’t stop with the cities of a hundred 
thousand or more population. There are 
little centers that are doing as much or 
more than many of the large ones, that are 
coupling up individuality with quality rather 
than quantity, that are not trying to mimic 
a big sister by doing the same thing in a 
little way. Sante Fe is acknowledged an 
important center, because its citizens have 
been wise enough to retain and build on its 
glorious historical foundations and in so 
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doing make it a place of beauty and interest 
that will never have a duplicate. 

Look at the University of Oklahoma, 
where my friend Jacobson has taken the art 
school and in eight years built the enroll- 
ment to twenty times its original number 
and produced work that is much above the 
average. 

Washburn College at Topeka will soon 
have its own museum. Then look at Mc- 
Pherson County, Kansas, which has seen the 
sturdy quality of the work of its own artist, 
Birger Sandzen, and has in its own private 
and public collections, as near as can be 
estimated, nearly three hundred and fifty 
of his prints. Here at Lindsborg and Me- 
Pherson are established unique movements. 
Lindsborg expects to have a quarter of a 
million dollar music hall and art gallery 
ready in two years. Our plans for future 
work are rather interesting. We hope to 
see the Smoky Hill Art Club have a thousand 
members. We hope to see McPherson have 
a museum. Many of the Kansas Schools 
and colleges own fine paintings and prints. 
My orders to my McPherson manager are to 
see that an original of some kind goes into 
every school into the county and then to 
see that they go into every county around. 
My Kansas City office hopes to do some 
interesting things also. 

Movements succeed because the com- 
munity spirit is such that people will work 
together for thmgs that will make their 
community a better one to live in. When 
work is to be done, a man or woman deemed 
competent to supervise the work is selected, 
and that person is expected to give instruc- 
tions that the rest of us will follow. Too 
often an association selects a leader and then 
proceeds to tell him or her what to do, 
instead of doing what the leader says. We 
believe that a leader should know what to 
tell us and expect us to do. If he is not 
man enough to do it, we get some one who 
can. 

At Lindsborg, Mr. Sandzen and his good 
friend, Oscar Thorsen, who has formed one 
of the finest collections in the west, are the 
guiding spirits. 

The common interest is a success of all 
movements. In this district there is no 
class distinction as to wealth—there is only 
distinction as to culture. If I had time I 
would tell you a little of the Easter festivals 
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held there; of how the townsmen and farmers 
built a road to the top of Cornodo heights, 
so that all can enjoy a most beautiful view; 
how McPherson built her parks. 

At Kansas City, the gateway of one of the 
greatest of all agricultural districts, we hope 
to have one of the most marvelous art 
developments. Our great memorial will 
soon be started. Eventually we will have 
many millions, enough, if properly used, 
to create one of the most distinctive art 
centers in the world. I hope that we will 
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be able to put into our movement a sense of 
individuality that will make us something 
distinctly our own, that will not let us copy 
something that has already been done, but 
will carry the spirit of the great west. 
With our many millions, I hope that we 
can humble ourselves to look to Santa Fe 
and Lindsborg and draw a lesson from them 
that will show us what we can do with 
wealth when they have created all they 
have with less than we will be able to spend 
on one master painting. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


Art Guiip, Oyster Bay, Lone Istanp 


BY STANLEY LOTHROP, DIRECTOR 


HE TERMINATION of the present 

season will complete the fourth year 
that the Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 
has existed as a residence for the younger 
artists. Like the American Academy in 
Rome, which it most nearly resembles, the 
Foundation is a place where artists who have 
already received their technical traiming in 
the art schools and are at the post-graduate 


- period of their study may freely develop their 


own special viewpoints. After graduation 
from the schools many young artists, even if 
talented, are forced to give up all serious 
study and enter the field of commercial art 
for a livelihood. Although its numbers are 
necessarily limited to the few who show 


_ promise of real ability, the Foundation is 


able to offer such artists congenial sur- 
roundings in which they can work for a few 
months unhampered by financial considera- 
tions. Both women and men are now 
eligible, and artists in the various branches 
of craftwork as well as painters and sculptors 
are admitted, although up to the present 
date the painters have predominated in 
number. 

Mr. Louis Tiffany in the gift of his Long 
Island home to the Foundation included not 
only the grounds which surround it but also 
large tracts of woodland and shore situated 
in the most beautiful and hilly portion of the 
island with extensive views of Cold Spring 


Harbor and the Sound. The natural 
beauties of the site are enhanced by the 
carefully controlled landscape gardening of 
that portion immediately surrounding the 
buildings, while the remainder is left largely 
in its wild state. There is, therefore, every 
variety of landscape, the broad marine views, 
wood interiors, stretches of cultivated farm 
land, and lastly the more intimate garden 
detail with its fountains and pools and ever- 
varying summer flowers. Mr. Tiffany is a 
tremendous lover of Nature in all her mani- 
festations as his own artistic work gives such 
ample record, and his chief desire in creating 
the Foundation has been to instill in the 
younger artists the same love of and appre- 
ciaton for Nature in her varying forms and 
color. Practically the only restriction which 
is put on the artist who enters the Founda- 
tion is that he devote himself to the study of 
nature in some form. For the painter there 
is al. the out-of-doors, and he is expected to 
make use of it whenever the weather permits. 
Many of those painters who enter have had 
little opportunity, in the earlier stages of 
their education, for the study of landscape, 
and the marked improvement they show 
after a few weeks’ work in the Foundation is 
encouraging proof of what it can do for them. 

The sculptors and craftsmen devote them- 
selves to decorative work based on floral or 
foliage motifs. The study of living foliage 
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form, even though the designs are highly 
conventionalized, gives such work a freedom 
and vitality not to be arrived at by the 


mere imitation of earlier floral models. The 
Foundation, however, possesses a_ large 


oriental art collection which includes a very 
considerable amount of de ign work based 
on the very material that the artists have 
before them. The healthy conditions of the 
life in the Foundation with the sea air, good 
food, and early hours also does much to 
build up the physical condition of all those 
who remain there for any length of time. 
There is no effort made to offer instruction 
in the Foundation, the idea being that each 
member will contribute something to the 
others, and that far more is to be learned by 
the younger men from watching a more 
experienced artist develop his idea than from 
direct teaching. In the same way the artists 
in the various branches of art work each 
stimulate the other. Artists of established 
reputation, however, visit the Foundation 
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frequently and give informal advice and 
criticism where it is necessary; and several 
such men are invited to work in the Founda- 
tion for a considerable period each season. 

The Foundation has during the four years 
since its initiation housed  seventy-four 
artists, including painters, sculptors and 
artists in the various crafts. These artists 
come from every part of the country, as 
many of them from the middle western 
cities as from New York City itself. 

The members who do work which meets 
with the approval of the advisory art ecom- 
mittee are invited, whenever there is avail- 
able space, to return to the Foundation each 
year for a month or more. The Foundation 
also takes an interest in their plans and helps 
them, wherever possible, throughout the 
year. For this purpose an exhibition is held 
in New York City each winter in which 
both present and former members exhibit 
their work for the purposes of sale, whether 
done in the Foundation or outside. This 
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year a Traveling Exhibition is also being 
sent out, under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, to the various smaller 
American art centers. Thus it is the hope 
to gradually gather together a group of the 
younger and more talented artists who will 
be closely affiliated with the Foundation 
and will also cooperate with each other. 
Their influence should greatly help the 
newer members in the future. As our 
former members already include several 
Prix-de-Rome men and others who have been 
considered the prize pupils in the various art 
schools, this alumni ought eventually to 
embrace all the more prominent of the 
younger artists. Although not as _ yet 
definitely fixed, the general plan is eventually 
to create a type of guild to which the most 
promising of these alumni would be elected, 
and which would gradually form the ad- 
visory art committee, actively directing the 
aims of the Foundation and making it to 
some extent self-governing. Thus the 


Foundation, while as yet in an experimental 
stage, shows already that it will be able to 
fill a distinct need in art education and looks 
forward to so developing its scope as to 
become a real influence in the American art 
world. 


The President of the American Federation 
of Arts has been notified officially by the 
French Government that an International 
Exposition of Decorative and Industrial 
Arts is to be held in Paris under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, in the 
Spring of 1925. This will be, it is believed, 
the greatest exposition of the kind ever held, 
and American participation is not only 
invited but urged, not only because it will 
afford an excellent opportunity of showing 
American progress in decorative and indus- 
trial art. but for the reason that “it will tend 
to create a closer understanding between 
our two countries.” 
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ALOIS LANG 


ALOIS LANG, SCULPTOR IN WOOD 


BY FRANCES LIVINGSTON SUTHERLAND 


LOIS LANG, a man who easily ranks 

among the foremost of America’s wood- 
carvers, was born ‘on the other side,” where, 
through their excellent system of apprentice- 
ship, craftsmen are developed in all of the 
industrial arts. His early impressions of 
excellent work executed by artisans who 
enjoyed their labor and put the best of them- 
selves into it, together with his own genius 
and assiduous effort, have given the homes 
and churches of the country of his adoption 
many a masterly bit of ornamentation. 

Mr. Lang was born in Oberammergau—a 
member of that well-known Lang family, a 
cousin of Anton Lang who has played the 
part of Jesus three times in the Passion Play. 
In his native town he received his early 
training. In_ this taught 
“ecclesiastical” art exclusively, he acquired 


school, which 
a good foundation for technique and along 
with it a joy in carving. Through this 
training and the religious attitude of mind— 
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the spiritual environment of the community 
in which he was reared—he acquired a feeling 
of reverence which radiates from all of his 
figures. 


His experience is broad, for he is some- 
thing of a cosmopolite, having traveled con- 
siderably and worked in shops of Basel, 
Paris, Boston, New York, St. Louis and is 
now settled in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, with 
the American Seating Company, where he 
has an opportunity to carry out his own 
ideas. 

That he is creating superior works of art 
and that churches scattered throughout the 
land appreciate their value is proven by 
these cuts. Trinity’ Cathedral in Cleve- 
land, St. Paul’s in Springfield, Illinois, and 
many others have installed examples of his 
carving. 

Mr. Lang does not care for publicity but 
generously gives of his time to help to a 
greater appreciation of this noble: art of 
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ST. CUTHBERT 
CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, MOMENCE, ILL. 


wood-carving. For how can we Americans 
with so little background appreciate wood- 
carving or any other art unless we see it and 


hear about it? That any art may live, there 
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DAVID 
CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, MOMENCE, ILL. 


must be an understanding audience to 


sustain the artist. 
All of these architectural units of sacred 
tradition and history are superb in their 
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spiritual conception and technique. The 
statues of David and St. Cuthbert are 
tender, yet powerful; dignified, yet simple. 
They are exquisite in design and splendid in 
execution. (Both are in the Church of The 
Good Shepherd in Momence, _ Illinois.) 
“The Crowning of the Virgin Mary” has an 
interesting, rather unusual background de- 
sign, the center of interest bemg in a frame 
above the clouds. The rhythmic groups of 
serious delicate angels are well arranged on 
either side which has produced a most 
satisfying ensemble. St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church of Washington, Illinois, is the happy 
possessor of this splendid interpretation of 
the life of Christ. The devotion of the 
disciples is expressively shown as they sit at 
the feet of the Christ who is placed against 
an admirable background, below the delicate 
tracery. 

Mr. Lang is an artist of the highest type. 
No man could do better work. Certainly 
it is a distinction to be the man who con- 
ceived, designed and executed these statues 
in wood. As evidence of these broad state- 
ments, observe the grace of line, the differ- 
ence in proportions, the play of ights and 
shades in these two pulpits, the structural 
details of one bemg in the round, the other 
in low relief. Had the charming little angel 
in the center been carved in marble, instead 
of his chosen medium of expression, she 
could not have been more beautiful. 

Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, is the richer for having 
the magnificent panelled pulpit in low relief. 
While to each of these figure groups there 
is a reaction of keen enjoyment, in the 
humble opinion of the writer this pulpit is 
the gem of the collection. It seems as 
though art had reached its perfection in this 
lace-like, jewel-like pulpit. 

The introduction of the carving machine 
about forty years ago seriously restricted 
handwork, though craftsmen of today recog- 
nize the necessity of using it to rough out 
their work. Mr. Lang says that “It is the 
abuse of this machine which is responsible 
for there being so few carvers in the country 
today who are able to see into a block of 
wood a thing of beauty, and who are then 
able to realize their vision. The great 
majority of carvers, even those who could 
do better, are condemned to finishing the 
machine product, skimming it, in the 
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vernacular of the carver, and are in turn 
becoming mere machines bereft of initiative, 
so that it can be said America produces no 
carvers who could work independently.” 

And how are carvers to be produced? In 
two ways: By buying carvings and by in- 
troducing courses in wood-carving in our 
technical schools. 

“Tf the well-to-do Americans and art 
lovers in general don’t come to the rescue, 
wood-carving with us will soon become a 
lost art. They can do it by insisting on 
getting hand-carving.”” And how Mr. Lang 
dislikes that term “‘hand-carving,” because 
it implies that there could be something else 
beside just simply carving. 

The general feeling among those interested 
is that America needs wood-carving schools 
of high grade, where intellectual, vocational 
and aesthetic training shall go hand in hand 
toward the development of the whole man. 
Some argue that our American youth is far 
too restless to stick to the preparation requl- 
site to develop a real carver and that, conse- 
quently, we must continue to depend on the 
nmmigrant for skilled craftsmen. 

From the press we learn that ninety arti- 
sans, wood-carvers, painters, wrought-iron 
workers and others are coming to America 
this autumn and that their work will be ex- 
hibited in New York. Some of them, un- 
doubtedly, will remain to share their gifts 
with us. 

The feeling grows apace that America is 
on the verge of a great awakening in art— 
another renaissance. Let us hope, then, for 
the stimulation and revival of this splendid 
old art of which Mr. Lang is so gifted an 
exponent. 


Laguna Beach Art Association is making 
preparations for a new art gallery, the site 
for which has been procured. To help in 
this cause the artists, who comprise quite a 
percentage of the village population, have 
painted “thumb sketches” to sell at $5 
each. A larger size is being prepared by 
the artists, who are:much encouraged by 
the ready response of the public in purchas- 
ing the small canvases. A new curator has 
been engaged, and exhibitions are held each 
month, Laguna is a very lovely beach, and 
on Sundays and holidays is thronged with 
tourists and automobilists from the thriving . 
cities of the rich agricultural district. 
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GILMAN HALL, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


THE GILMAN MEMORIAL BRONZES 


BY WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


HE 1923 exhibition of the National 
Sculpture Society in New York, which 

has now passed into history with a record of 
fine achievement, included among the scores 
of notable figures and reliefs the cast of one 
of the bronze plaques J. Maxwell Miller of 
Baltimore has made for the Gilman Memorial 
Room in Gilman Hall at the Johns Hopkins 


University. The scheme of this memorial 
room is rather elaborate and has just been 
completed some six years after the occupation 
of the Hall, which is the main building of 
the new university group at “Homewood,” 
Baltimore. The central lobby of the en- 
trance floor of the Hall is used, whence run 
the corridors to the Library, the Offices, 
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and the classrooms. The Room is designed 
in accord with the Georgian architecture of 
the building, Parker, Thomas and_ Rice, 
architects—itself modelled in harmony with 
the historic Carroll Mansion near by. It 
has two fireplaces, over which the new 
bronze plaques are set, and two entrances, 
for the lunettes of which special bronze 
decorations were designed by Mr. Miller. 
Bookeases have been built along the walls, 
filled with volumes from the pens of Hopkins’ 
busy scholars, and convenient wall spaces are 
taken by portraits of eminent professors. 
Mahogany cases exhibit choice examples of 
Gilmaniana, and inviting lounges call for 
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meditation before the dark marble _fire- 
places. Finally, the windows are filled 
with frosted lights decorated with seals in 
colored glass of the educational institutions 
with which Dr. Gilman has connection. In 
other words, the central lobby, or room, is 
designed to bear some intimate relation to 
the educational leader whose genius played 
so large a part in the founding of the uni- 
versity and the early period of its history. 
The late Mrs. Gilman was the donor, and 
when the bronzes were unveiled and the 
completed lobby opened on Commemoration 
Day last February, Dr. William S. Thayer | 
made the Presentation address. 
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Before describing the two plaques by Mr. 
Miller a word or two of criticism of the 
artistic plan of the Room as now carried out 
may be permitted. The neutral grey which 
hitherto covered the lobby has latterly 
given place to a grey green for the walls and 
gilt for the ceiling. The windows—which 
open on the interior court and were of plain 
glass—by their present frosted lights limit 
the amount of illumination the sculptor 
had a right to expect when designing his 
reliefs. And worst of all, the major part 
of the centre of the lobby is taken up with a 
“life-size model,” in a great glass case, of 
the campus when the architectural future 
of the university is already in the past— 
reported to have cost more than the bronzes 
themselves. These three inept details un- 
fortunately go a long way toward preventing 
Mr. Miller’s really excellent work from 
showing to its best advantage. One cannot 
see and feel when the light is too limited 
and the space too crowded. 

Maxwell Miller’s genius has always 
revealed itself as poetic, sensitive, ideal. 
While successful with several public monu- 
ments, notably with the Confederate 
Women’s Monument in Baltimore, one 
feels that in low relief his skill finds its most 
adequate expression. His Cardinal Gibbons 
medallion and his Thayer tablet show the 
graceful and fluid contours he gives to 
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work in this technique without omitting 
any incisive traits of character. The plaque 
of the Gilman group already shown in New 
York shows President Gilman standing in 
an easy pose before his armchair, his figure 
in partial profile, with his academic robes 
easily massed. On the table before him are 
accessories which reveal his interests as 
the finely modelled face does his personality 
—an Athena Niké statuette, a globe, some 
papers. ‘The space to the upper left is filled 
with decorative lettering: DaniexL Corr 
GitmaNn, 1831-1908. First PresIDENT oF 
THE JoHNS Horxkins University, 1875— 
1901. 

The companion plaque is allegorical. 
Two male figures are shown in profile, an 
older one with torch aloft leading a younger 
the mountains toward the sunrise. 
The soft light on the face of the former, the 
easy “flymg’ movement, the simplicity of 
the meaning, are patent and masterful. An 
eagle to the lower right is perhaps too in- 
sistent in the present lighting. 

The small lunettes are in green tinted 
bronze with arabesque decoration, one 
giving in gilt letters the chief data of 
President Gilman’s notable career, and the 
other the seal of the university whose 
continued success will be but a posthumous 
honor to one of America’s great educational 
organizers and pioneers. 


ART VERSUS IMITATION 


BY SYLVIA HOLT 


S A RULE the public in general prefer 

those pictures which imitate nature as 
closely as possible. ‘To the average man a 
photographic representation is easily recog- 
nised and understood, requiring a minimum 
effort of comprehension. Not only this, but 
many sincere Nature lovers, capable of 
recognizing and appreciating all aspects of 
her beauty, fail to see why an artist cannot 
aim higher than in copying her forms as 
closely as possible. They very justly feel 
that man cannot surpass or transcend the 
works of God, and therefore consider truth 
to Nature the highest goal for which an 
artist should strive. But the fact is that 
man can no more surpass than he can equal 
Nature’s beauties. Therefore he must strive 


to create some other element of beautiful 
significance in painting a picture, since he 
cannot by his own handiwork hope to 
emulate that of God in exactly reproducing 
natural forms. 

There are three main reasons why this is 
not possible. First, paimting is a_ trick 
whereby things of three dimensions are 
represented by two dimensions only. The 
appearance of solid forms and space must 
be rendered on a flat surface by height and 
breadth alone. Second, no human being 
is capable of exactly seeing and recording 
every aspect of color, form, light and shade, 
ete., than an object or scene may represent. 
Some aspect or other is bound to escape his 
consciousness. Even if the human eye and 
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mind were capable of exactly grasping and 
registering every element in a scene or 
object, the artist with his materials at 
hand—canvases, colors, mediums, ete.— 
would be physically incapable of completely 
duplicating natural objects, for he could 
not create solid forms and space with two 
dimensions, and also his materials would be 
constituted of entirely different elements 
than those of the objects he strove to re- 
produce. Third, no two people would look 
at an object or scene in the same manner. 
This is where the temperamental bias or 
prejudice enters in. Two men painting 
each a portrait of the same sitter will 
produce vastly differmg results. One may 
care most for significance of line, and con- 
centrate his creative faculties thereon. He, 
for example, may not care for what most 
appeals to his fellow worker, 1e., color, 
light and shade, significance of depth and 
modeling. A third artist in turn might 
strive to emulate all these effects and yet, 
in so doing, emphasize detail so as to sacrifice 
the general aspect, character, or personality 
of his subject. The finished products will 
differ according to the temperament and 
outlook of each painter, though to the 
individual artists they may appear faithful 
imitations of the original. 

So the painter has no choice, but is 
forced by his technical inability to exaetly 
reproduce Nature’s forms, to strive for a 
different goal. The aim of art is then im- 
posed from within as well as from without, 
from certain limitations in the artist and 
his materials, but most of all from his 
individual reactions to something which 
has impressed his inner consciousness. 
For even a man who strives merely to 
imitate, whether he will or no, consciously 
or unconsciously, is expressing in what 
manner the subject has affected him, 
through his personal outlook and treatment. 
In proportion as he is keenly sensitive to 
beauty, and capable of profound aesthetic 
reactions therefrom, his rendering of the 
theme will be the more subtle, harmonious 
and beautiful. Clive Bell has said: *‘An 
artist expresses what he feels for something 
that has moved him.” And Walter Sickert: 
“A great painting happens when a master 
of the craft is talking to you about some- 
thing that interests him.” This is one of 
of the most significant reasons for the 
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existence of art, but another is the desire in 
mankind for some channel of escape from 
the material aspects of daily life, calculated 
to evoke emotions purely aesthetic, in- 
tellectual, or spiritual, that will rest, refresh, 
or inspire and uplift the soul. The artist 
serves not only to evoke such emotions in 
his fellow-men, but, by the imfluence he 
receives from contact with contemporary 
life, expresses the current tastes and ideals 
of his time. Art, then, is inspired by certain 
emotions, desires, and longings in the mind 
of both artist and public, limited by the 
temperamental equation and technical in- 
hibitions. Its aim is to express the spiritual 
and ideal in concrete form through a 
beautiful medium. 

In trying to express a certain mood or 
emotion, the artist’s interpretation would 
be dissipated and lost through distracting 
and confusing representation of multifarious 
detail. He must concentrate on the out- 
standing characteristics, and by selection, ar- 
rangement and elimination compose his lines, 
forms and masses so as to represent, with 
greatest simplicity and therefore directness, 
the vital and essential aspects necessary to 
the interpretation of his idea. If you empha- 
size particularities and nonessentials, the 
dominating features must go by the board. 

Again, a beautiful picture must exist by 
itself, not in relation to the immediate 
instance, but typifying the general aspects 
of Nature. We enjoy a landscape because 
it contams within itself those elements 
which constitute a beautiful creation, not 
because it copies as closely as possible the 
exact place where it was painted. To re- 
produce faithfully every feature of a scene 
might result in a conscientious imitation, 
but those features, small parts in the scheme 
of the great outdoors, which is Nature’s 
composition, when isolated on a canvas 
would only by luck create a harmonious 
whole. And it is the picture itself which 
must be harmonious, hence the painter’s 
right and necessity for rearrangement and 
selection. This self-sufficiency of the paint- 
ing, which is primarily a work of art, 
differentiates it from the illustration, which 
depends on some outside element to com- 
plete its full meaning. It is the permanent . 
and universal features in a painting which 
give it place as a work of art. Take for . 
example ‘Titian’s so-called “Sacred and 
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Profane Love.” This title is agreed to be a 
misnomer, and opinions differ as to what 
the correct one should be, but it makes 
absolutely no difference in the enjoyment 
of the thing itself. All the qualities cal- 
culated to arouse our aesthetic emotions 
exist within the picture, whether we think 
we know who the figures were supposed to 
represent or what they were about. ‘Titian 
probably cared even less, but used some 
legend as an excuse for creating his two 
beautiful figures, contrasting the clothed 
with the nude, delighting as we delight in 
that old, though ever new subject, the play 
of light and shade on the human form, and 
setting them against a landscape back- 
ground of rare and infinite charm. ‘The 
legend he used as an excuse for the figures, 
not the figures to explain the legend. To 
achieve this artistic permanence, and_ to 
give his theme a universal appeal, the 
painter must disregard the specific instance, 
striving for unity of composition, with 
general and characteristic rendering. As in 
music, the individual notes must be sub- 
ordinated to the harmonious whole. Har- 
-mony is gained through rhythm. Lawrence 
Binyon says: “Every statue, every picture 
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is a series of ordered relations, controlled as 
is the body in the dance by the will to ex- 
press a single idea. A study of the most 
rudimentary abstract design will show that 
the units of line or mass are energies capable 
of acting on each other, and if we discover 
a way to put these energies into rhythmical 
relation, the design at once becomes ani- 
mated.” In other words, arranging the 
several parts of a picture so that they may 
function in accord, each in turn enhancing 
the beauty of the other, so that the sum of 
the parts conform to a harmoniously 
rendered whole. 

In conclusion; I have tried to show, first, 
why it is impossible for an artist to ad- 
equately imitate Nature; second, should this 
be possible, why the result would fail to 
satisfy from the artistic view-pomt; and 
third, what qualities he should consequently 
introduce to subplant his incapacity for 
reproduction in order to create those 
elements essential to a work of art. 

“Great art only begins where the ideas of 
color and form, governed by harmony and 
rhythm, and the sensuous, emotional, and 
intellectual appeals, are united in one single 
satisfaction.” 


THE WOUNDED COMRADE 


CARL E. AKELEY 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK 
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BEAUTY TALKS 
“We have learned by sad experience,” 


wrote Lawrence F. Abbott, in The Outlook 
last summer, “‘that beauty talks as well as 


money’; continuing in explanation as 
follows: “‘Even movie theatres, the latest 


altars of the money god, find that people 
will come more readily to them when they 
are beautiful, and the result is that movie 
proprietors have engaged architects and 
decorators and musicians to add beauty to 
the presentation of the picture. The fact 
is that beauty can be capitalized and is a 
money-making asset to any community. 
Europeans discovered this interesting fact 
first, and the tourist business which is 
attracted to Switzerland by its mountains 
and Jakes and wonderful roads is one of the 
profitable imdustries of that small, but 
shrewd and successful republic. The Cote 
dAzur and the Riviera from Marseilles to 
Genoa, the natural beauty of which has 
been preserved and enchanced and developed 
in every possible way, have put money in 
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the purses of France and Italy every winter. 
The Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way in Oregon, and the new Storm King 
road on the Hudson, which is an extension 
of the wonderful development of the Pali- 
sades Park Commission, are money-makers.” 

“These things,’’ Mr. Abbott declared, “‘do 
not need to be said to the artist, the archi- 
tect, the poet, and the idealist. They love 
beauty for its own sake, and are often ready 
to sacrifice money for it. But that beauty 
is a money-maker does need to be said over 
and over again to contractors and promoters, 
not by way of didactic and moral education, 
but to save them from pecuniary loss. 
There is a certain type of practical man 
who is so unpractical that he does not 
realize that he is throwing away money 
when he destroys a beautiful bit of scenery 
or a beautiful historical edifice.” 

And how right he is! The cases that he 
had in mind at the time of writing were two 
bridges, the Highway Bridge near New 
York, which fortunately has been saved, 
and a threatened automobile toll bridge 
across the Hudson at Bear Mountain, just 
below West Point, which would seriously 
injure a most magnificent piece of scenery. 
But there are other instances of similar 
shortsightedness, and there is many a 
town which does not realize the awful 
silence it is maintaming in this particular. 

In 1910, according to the editor of Archz- 
tecture (the Journal of the Society of Archi- 
tects, London), Bernard Shaw gave an 
interview on the occasion of the performance 
of “Caesar and Cleopatra” at Birmingham, 
England. What he said was: “Please give 
my compliments to Birmingham—after I 
leave the town, and say that I have the 
lowest opmion of its culture.” 

Eight years later the Civic Society of 
Birmingham was founded, and in 1921 it 
set up the first advisory art committee of 
the United Kingdom. This society not only 
brought to Great Britain the great Theatre 
Exhibition of a couple of years ago but has 
done much other .useful work, including 
the giving of lectures, the publication of 
pamphlets and local guide books, the 
purchase and development of parks and 
open spaces, “‘and proposals for the recti- 
fication of such official malpractices as that 
which consists in crowding the greatest 
possible number of trade announcements, 
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set in the most distasteful type procurable, 
on the front cover of telephone directories.” 

The voice which Mr. Shaw in 1910 found 
silent in Birmingham is not only heard 
today but is talking to good purpose. 


EXTENDING THE A. F. A.’S 
MEMBERSHIP 


Once more Invitation Committees are 
being formed throughout the United States 
for the purpose of inviting people to become 
members of The American Federation of 
Arts. The chairmen are being appointed 
from Washington. Many who, because of 
illness, were unable to serve last winter, are 
anxious to do their share in the membership 
work this fall. 

Being chairman of an Invitation Com- 
mittee in either a small or large community 
is real work, but it has been more than 
gratifymg to us to find that prominent 
women with heavy responsibilities have been 
not only willmg but eager to give us their 
cooperation through these committees. 

The reason of course lies in the fact that 
the sort of people appointed as chairmen 
are really interested in developing the appre- 
ciation of art in their communities. Such 
people recognize the fact that probably no 
single means is more effective to this end 
than the regular reading of the AMERICAN 
Magazine or Art by an appreciable 
number of people in the same community. 
There is, of course, a special value in having 
the same art magazine read, thus stimulating 
discussion and developmg common interests. 

In our membership work we have been 
very much impressed by the fact that, more 
and more, American women are realizing 
and accepting their civic responsibilities. 
Our chairmen have felt the acute need of 
having Invitation Committees function in 
their communities, where perhaps there 
were only one or two members of the 
Federation, or even subscribers to the 
magazine. Through an Invitation Com- 
mittee the work of the Federation becomes 
known, and the privileges of membership are 
offered to those who should enjoy them. 
They have appreciated this so much that 
they have been willing to give us their time 
and strength even for what might be termed 
a ‘““membership drive.” 

It is not surprising that with the increase 
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in civic responsibility has come an increase 
in national responsibility—an interest not 
only in our own but in other communities, 
so that now we rarely have to answer the 
question, “What do I get out of being a 
member of a national organization?” It is 
not what they are getting, but what they are 
giving, though, as always, we receive in the 
same measure that we give. 

Because of insufficient acquaintance in 
certain localities, we still lack chairmen in 
many cities and towns, especially in the 
central and eastern states. Any suggestions 
for suitable chairmen or offers of personal 
cooperation will be very much appreciated, 
if sent to the Washington office. 

Laura Joy Hawtey, 
Field Secretary. 


NOTES 


One of the recent additions 

PORTRAIT OF to the National Gallery of 

THE QUEEN OF Art in Washington is a 
THE BELGIANS portrait of the Queen of the 
Belgians, by Jean McLane 
(Mrs. John Johansen). This is one of that 
great group painted by distinguished Ameri- 
can artists on order of a self-constituted 
committee of patriotic citizens, of leaders 
in the Great War, and purposed to form a 
nucleus of a great national portrait gallery 
in Washington. Mrs. Johansen was not 
able to go abroad at the time that the other 
artists went, and therefore this portrait is 
but lately completed. 

It is an admirable work, literally a tour de 
forcee—a most unofficial, official portrait. 
Many will find it disappointing because it 
is human rather than queenly. The Queen 
of the Belgians is represented as an ex- 
ceedingly vital, forceful woman, of striking 
femininity and nervous energy, but without 
crown or state robe, or the court environ- 
ment. Technically it is a brilliant piece of 
work; artistically it will take its place with 
the best. There are strong contrasts of 
light and shade, crisp touches, bold treat- 
ment. The painter has apparently worked 
with vigor and enthusiasm, not as one 
performing a set task but rather as a skilled 
technician, with genuine enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately there is no space available 
in the National Museum for the exhibition 
of this portrait collection, which, after 
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traveling about the country and _ being 
shown in all the principal cities under the 
auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts, has now come to make its permanent 
home in Washington. This collection be- 
longs to the nation, but until Congress 
sees fit to appropriate money for a building 
for a National Gallery of Art it must remain 
stored, as must other valuable works of art 
likewise belonging to the National  col- 
lection. 

The United States is the only civilized 
nation in the world today which has no 
national gallery of art. Surely for the 
richest nation in the world this is a mortifi- 
cation and a disgrace. The national galleries 
of art abroad, in Italy, France and England, 
are meccas for tourists, and are great 
educational centers for the people. The 
American people are supposedly indifferent 
to art, but the attendance at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and at the Chicago 
Art Institute is three times as great as that 
at the Louvre in Paris. 


The Glens Falls Woman’s 


successruL Club has scored a remark- 
CAMPAIGN able success in a campaign 
AGAINST against country billboards. 
countRY ‘This club, comprising about 
BILLBOARDS seven hundred women, with 


Mrs. W. L. Lawton as 
chairman, has focused its attention this 
summer on the famous historic and scenic 
highway running from Glens Falls through 
the village of Lake George to Bolton. What it 
has accomplished is told in a little pamphlet 
gotten out by the club in recognition of 
the fine spirit which the local merchants have 
shown toward their campaign, which has 
been widely distributed among 
tourists. It reads in part as follows: 

“We have asked our merchants to co- 
operate and help us. With fine public 
spirit they haye done so. Seventy-two 
signs have been discontinued. Twenty- 
nine boards have come down. Seventy new 
boards planned for this season have been 
given up. This means one hundred less 
signboards on our highways because of our 
campaign.” 

The folder carries an appeal also, which 
says: Ne 

“Glens Falls is glad to welcome youtinto 
our vicinity. We are very proud of our 


passing 
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beautiful Adirondack scenery, and, for that 
reason, we have launched a campaign to 
abolish billboards along our highways. 
They are fast threatening to destroy the 
natural beauty of this region, and of our 
whole country as well. 

* * * * 

“Please note that you see today com- 
paratively few local signs in our vicinity. 
There are a few who are yet to be convinced 
that you, the tourist, do not like billboards. 
They desire to please you, but they honestly 
think that you cannot find them without a 
billboard sign. 

“Tf this campaign meets with your 
approval and you would like to see the 
billboard banished, stop and tell the garage 
man who fills your gas tank; tell the hotel 
man who dines you; tell the clerk who sells 
you a hair-net or a cigar. You will en- 
courage those who have responded so finely 
to our call. You will help us to make 
next year a 100 per cent boast that Glens 
Falls, the beautiful city of the Adirondacks, 
places the conservation of her natural 
scenery above dollars and cents. 

“Would you like to banish the national 
billboards as well? Much depends upon 
you. When you, the traveling public, tell 
the national advertisers with concerted 
emphasis that you resent billboards, the 
billboards will go. No firm will spend 
thousands of dollars for billboard advertising 
when public opinion has destroyed its 
value.” 

In a recent letter to the editor, Mrs. 
Lawton tells of the plans that are being 
made by the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for a similar movement in 
other sections. She says in part: “I am 
delighted to find that the American Federa- 
tion of Arts passed a resolution against 
Outdoor Advertising at their last annual 
meeting, and I am also glad to see the 
editorial on the same subject in the August 
number of the magazine. 

“In the editorial you question the 
effectiveness of a campaign of individual 
protests, because so few people will take 
the trouble to enter a protest. I think you 
are right. To make our campaign effectual 
we must have machinery to make sure of a 
certain number of letters each month. 

“We are building up such machinery in 
our New York State Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs in this way. We have a state chair- 
man in charge of the work. Billboard 
committees are organized in the clubs 
everywhere all over the state. Each com- 
mittee has at least four members. Each 
member agrees to be responsible for at least 
one letter of protest each week. This means 
four letters per week from each committee, 
and 1,000 letters from 250 committees. 
The state chairman will send to each 
committee a list of four names of national 
advertisers, to whom that committee is to 
send its letters during the month. <A form 
postal will also be supplied to each com- 
mittee which they will return to the state 
chairman when they have sent out their 
full number of letters for the month. 

“By means of this machinery, which we 
hope to have running by December 1 if not 
earlier, we expect to throw 1,000 letters of 
protest from individuals all over the state, 
written in the nicest possible spirit, on the 
desk of four national advertisers each 
month.”’ 

And then she adds: “Now, if the members 
of the American Federation of Arts are 
willmg to help in this work, why cannot 
they avail themselves of this machinery? 
Would it be feasible to send to your members 
or chapters a circular letter explaining the 
plan and asking them, if they will write 
four letters of protest each month, to send 
in their names to me. I would then send 
my list of addresses each month to them.” 

All those willing to cooperate with Mrs. 
Lawton in her admirable and _ patriotic 
work may address her at 5 Chester Street, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


The season in Washington 
ART IN has opened most auspi- 
WASHINGTON ciously with an exhibition 
at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art of the work of Johanna K. W. Hailman, 
of Pittsburgh; paintings of flowers, land- 
scapes and city pictures—an impressive 
showing; also a group exhibition of sketches 
in water color and pastel, made by Violet 
Oakley and Edith Emerson in Spain and 
Italy during the past summer. These 
exhibitions were followed by the selected 
International Exhibition from Pittsburgh, 
which is being shown in Washington this 
year for the first time. 
At the Smithsonian Institution, Division 
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of Graphic Arts, the traveling exhibition of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers opened 
October Ist and continued until the 26th. 
Mr. Ruel P. Tolman, of this Division, has 
arranged an engaging program of print 
exhibitions to be held at the Smithsonian 
Institution during the coming season. 

At the Arts Club an exhibition of oil 
paintings by Nicholas R. Brewer, of Chicago 
and New York, and an exhibition of photog- 
raphy by Miss Clara E. Sittrell, of New 
York City, were held during the first part 
of October; and the latter half of the 
month exhibitions of oil paintings by Grace 
Geike, of Cleveland, and by Cameron 
Burnside, also of wood block prints by Mr. 
Harry De Maine, of New York City, were 
shown. : 


“The Crossroads,” a new 


ART IN art center in Honolulu, was 
HONOLULU opened by Frank Moore 
and Don Blanding in Sep- 

tember. These studios are purposed as a 


rendezvous for the artists and the public, 
serving as a clearing house for art in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The intention is to hold 
there a series of exhibits in which Honolulu 
artists may show their work week by week 
or month by month. Studio talks, more or 
less informal, will be given about the artists, 
their lives and their work. The artist is 
to be primarily considered. By means of 
these exhibits the public may come in 
contact with the best art in the community 
and may meet the artists themselves. The 
exhibitions will also serve to give the public 
an opportunity to learn about furnishing 
the home, planning the garden, and enable 
them to gain greater appreciation of the 
color which they see every day about them 
in the natural scenery in Hawaii. 

Later on the “Crossroads Studios” plans 
to bring to Honolulu the works of artists 
residing in the States and foreign countries, 
and also to send out on circuit a group of 
paintings by Hawaiian artists. 


2) 


On October 1 there opened 

AT THE in the Print Galleries of the 
METROPOLITAN Metropolitan Museum of 
MUSEUM Art a series of three exhibi- 

OF ART tions which will remain on 
view until the end of the 

year. These are respectively, etchings of the 
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contemporary Scotch school, including ex- 
amples of the work of such well-known 
artists as William Strang, D. Y. Cameron, 
Muirhead Bone, James McBey, and Francis 
Dodd; ornament—a selection of some of the 
more distinguished and delightful engraved 
designs for use in the industrial arts; and 
miscellaneous prints of all kinds by contem- 
porary American and English artists, which 
have recently been acquired by the Museum. 
The last exhibition is made “as an earnest 
of the fact that the Museum is not only 
interested in but collects the work of con- 
temporary artists, and even that it some- 
times becomes possessed of it before it is 
either well known or expensive.” 

Another interesting collection placed on 
view the first of October, to remain through 
the month of December, is the Ballard 
collection of Oriental Rugs, presented to the 
Museum in 1922 by Mr. James F. Ballard. 
It includes in its 129 specimens some ex- 
ceptionally fine examples of Near Eastern 
and Oriental weaves from the various rug- 
weaving centers of Persia, Asia Minor, 
Caucasia, Central Asia and China, with one 
interesting piece from the looms of India 
and a small group of representative Spanish 
carpets. 

The Museum Bulletin of September, 1923, 
announces sixteen separate and distinct 
lecture courses which will be given during 
the coming winter under Museum auspices 
by members of the staff or by outside 
speakers recognized in their several fields as 
authorities. This will be the ninth con- 
secutive year of regular courses of museum 
lectures. Some of these courses are free 
to the public, while others, arranged to meet 
the needs, and sometimes demands, of 
special groups of people, are offered for a 
nominal fee. Among the most interesting 
of these courses will be a group of four 
Sunday lectures by Royal Cortissoz on 
Great Paintings—Portraits, Landscapes, and 
Religious Pictures—and Great Sculptures. 
Other lectures will be those by Prof. Grace 
Cornell, Clark Wissler, A. D. F. Hamlin, 
Henry Hunt Clark, aud Joseph B. Ellis, 
these being the Arthur Gillender Lectures, 
provided for through the bequest of the late 
Jessie Gillender. There is also a group of 
sixteen Study-Hours for Teachers, the aim 
of which is to interest teachers in the Museum 
collections, and to give them wider oppor- 
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tunity for study and comparison; and the 
Study-Hours for Members, which have been 
enlarged to include Home-Makers and are 
conducted with a view to showing the value 
of knowledge and guidance in the arrange- 
ment of the home. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Museum is a forceful portrait by Copley, of 
Joseph Sherburne, purchased from the great 
granddaughter of the sitter, Miss Mary 
Bowers Wheelright. This portrait is of 
unusual significance, not only on account of 
the artist but the subject, whose name is 
important in Portsmouth history. 


We hear a great deal about 


RURAL town planning, but not so 
PLANNING— much in regard to rural 
ITs socrAL planning. The U. S$. De- 

ASPECTS partment of Agriculture has 


just issued a_ bulletin— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1325—on this subject, 
particularly as bearing upon the social 
aspects of the question. The bulletin is 
practically an exhibit of actual examples of 
rural planning by rural people. Quoting 
from the bulletin: “It shows their endeavor 
not only to create and improve their own 
institutions, such as recreation places, 
public grounds and public places, and 
trade and civie centres, but to conserve for 
the permanent use of rural people those 
institutions and auxiliaries of rural life, of 
proved value, that they already have. 

“It shows especially that country people 
do believe in beauty in country places, 
that they appreciate it, and that they can 
and do afford civic beauty in their own 
environment. Its purpose is not to tell 
how things should be done but to show what 
has actually been done. It is hoped that 
the story of how these instances came about 
will encourage country people everywhere 
to plan for beautiful surroundings while 
planning for better farming.” 

What, after all, could be more important 
than the betterment of the appearance and 
livableness of the farmhouse and the pres- 
ervation of rural scenery? 


Through the death of Mr. 
Charles Parsons Pettus, 
which occurred through a 
fatal accident at Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania, early in the summer, Wash- 
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ington University has come into possession 
of one of the finest private art collections 
in St. Louis. The collection was assembled 
by the late Charles Parsons, an uncle of Mr. 
Pettus, who left it to his. nephew for his 
lifetime, at the end of which it was to go to 
the university. It contains eighty oil 
paintings by such artists as Corot, Diaz, 
Dupre, Jacque, Cazin, Lhermitte, Breton, 
Bonnat, Jacob Maris, Israels, Lely, also 
portraits by Reynolds, Raeburn, Romney, 
Hoppner and Laurence. In addition to the 
paintings there are about three hundred and 
sixty art objects, including a fine collection 
of Chinese porcelains and Japanese lacquer. 

The City Art Museum has lately issued 
an instructive bulletin on_ its 
acquired examples of Renaissance bronzes 
and other early metal work. This inter- 


recently . 
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esting collection includes a bronze andiron 
of the sixteenth century by Allesandro 
Vittoria; a figure of Hercules, of the School 
of Gian Bologna, and formerly in the 
Chabrieres-Arles collection; a bronze door- 
knocker, sixteenth century Italian, of the 
Lombard School, likewise from the Cha- 
brieres-Arles collection; two bronze mortars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
a number of small bronze plaquettes from 
the Caruso collection; a bronze table clock 
of the seventeenth century, from the 
Albert Schloss collection; besides a number 
of smaller wrought iron objects, such as 
caskets, door knockers, etc. 

Miss Mary Powell, for some years in 
charge of the art department of the St. 
Louis Public Library, has been appointed 
educational director at the City Art Museum. 
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There opened in London on 

DECORATORS’ October 17, at Holland 

EXHIBITION IN Park Hall, a Decorators’ 
LONDON Exhibition which, among 
exhibitions, seems to strike 
a new note. The Architect of August 24, 
speaking of this exhibition, said: “Almost 
everyone is interested in decoration, and the 
idea of an exhibition at which will be shown 
the best and the latest in wallpapers, cre- 
tonnes, wall-finishes of every kind, and the 
hundred and one interesting impedimenta 
of the house decorator’s craft, will doubtless 
‘ause considerable interest. Some of the 
exhibits will be purely technical, of course, 
but they will be none the less interesting 
for that, for the lay visitor likes to get a 
glimpse of the works now and then, and is 
much interested in the means employed to 
get results. To the craftsmen, of course, 
the means is even more interesting than the 
end.” 

One of the most interesting features of 
this exhibition was a display of competition 
work by apprentices, journeymen and 
employers. These competitions were in- 
stituted by an Education Committee, on 
which there are representatives of master 
decorators, the operatives, instructors, art 
masters, and the Ministry of Education. 
They were mainly for apprentices, but 
included a few classes for journeyman and 
employers and ranged over a very compre- 
hensive list of subjects, from rubbing down 
woodwork to the preparation of schemes of 
decoration in water color. 


It is interesting to learn of 

AN the enthusiasm aroused at 
INTERNATIONAL a western state fair recent- 
PXHTBITION ly an exhibition of paint- 
AT A by ings sent out by the 
STATE FAIR Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. This is the famous 

traveling exhibit comprising sixty canvases 
by contemporary European artists, which 
Institute’s last inter- 
They are starting on 
a tour of the leading cities of the United 
States, where they will be hung in art 
galleries, but this was the first time that 
they had appeared at a state fair. This fair 
was held at Hamline, Minnesota, midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and it is 
reported that thirty thousand people visited 


were shown at the 
national exhibition. 
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the exhibition. This, it seems, proved the 
most popular exhibition which the fair has 
had for ten years, and application has been 
made for the loan of a similar collection 
next year. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to know that the American Federation of 
Arts has sent traveling collections to eleven 
state fairs this season, which would seem to 
bear out the theory that good art is enjoyed 
by those in the rural districts as well as by 
the city dwellers. 


With the close of its ex- 
hibition on September 15, 
SHORE ARTS the North Shore Arts Asso- 
ASSOCIATION ciation of Gloucester, Mas- 
OF GLOUCESTER sachusetts, ends its first 
season with a record of 

splendid achievement. 

With concerted effort on the part of the 
artists, inspired also by the interest of 
laymen, there has arisen almost out of 
“thin air” an institution devoted to the 


THE NORTH 


HIS RECORD—POINTING WITH PRIDE 


highest artistic standards and with an 
educational value that none can overlook. 

One year ago a group of artists in Glou- 
cester dreamed of a hall in which to exhibit 
their pictures. Today their dream is more 
than fulfilled. Instead of the hall, there is 
a well-established institution with galleries 
unsurpassed by: any museum in the country; 
with a setting for the museum unequalled 
by any museum here or abroad. 

On the opening day of the exhibition be- 
tween four and five thousand people passed 
through the galleries between the hours of 
one to sIx. 

Through the season, the attendance has 
been greater than that of the usual city 
museum. The interest manifested in the 
quality of the exhibitions is indicated not 
only by sales but by the number of pictures 
invited by other institutions to go into their 
exhibitions. 

More than 45 sales have been made, con- 
sisting of paintings, sculpture, etchings, etc., 


J. H. SHARP 


a record that many old-established insti- 
tutions might well be proud of. 

With a realization of what the association 
has done and what its future possibilities are, 
the most prominent artists of other localities 
are applying for membership, and with an 
audience representing every state in the 
Union, with the wealth of this North Shore 
and with proper support, this association 
has almost limitless possibilities for good, 
not only as an educational institution from 
which is derived the highest pleasure but 
of value to the artist as well. 

The Association has one unusual class of 
membership, the Museum Membership. 
Any regularly organized art museum in the 
United States may become a member by 
paying the nominal annual dues of $5.00; 
and such membership entitles the museum 
member to be one of a group of such to 
whom the Board of Trustees shall award by 
lot that year the work of art purchased by 
the fund provided in that year by the donor 
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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION——-MILCH GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


members. The Jury elects a number of 
works from the exhibition which they con- 
sider of exceptional merit, and the museum 
chosen by lot then makes its own selection 
from this number. This year the Cleveland 
Museum was drawn, and they selected the 
painting ‘Reflective Mood” by Carl J. 
Nordell, which will be placed in the per- 
manent collection of the museum. 

The Association also has a pleasant sur- 
prise in store for their lay members. This 
year each lay member will be given an 
original etching executed by the well- 
known etcher, Carl J. Nordell, of a Cape 
Ann motive. Only enough proofs will be 
printed to supply the lay members of the 
Association, after which the plate will be 
destroyed. It is the plan of the Association 
to show its appreciation of the interest of 
the lay members each year by giving them 
an etching, lithograph or other work of art. 

L. E. Knorz, Secretary. 


Artistic photography and 
INTERNATIONAL the heights of perfection 
EXHIBITION OF that it has reached were 

picToRIAL fully demonstrated in the 
PHOTOGRAPHY Second Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibition — of 

Pictorial Photography shown in the San 
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Francisco Museum of Art, Palace of Fine 
Arts, from August 31 to October 7. The 
collection came from ten countries besides 
the United States, and was installed by 
Director J. Nilsen Laurvik in a way to 
invite comparative study. The exhibition 
was held under the auspices of the Pictorial 
Photographic Society of San Francisco, the 
Photographic Section of the Oakland Art 
Association, and the President and Board of 
Trustees of the San Fancisco Museum of 


Art. 


This second exhibition presented an 
adequate and excellent presentation of 
modern pictorial photography, and _ it 


afforded a basis for interesting comparison 
between American and foreign work, be- 
tween work from different sections of this 
country, and between straight photography 
as opposed to process work. 

In the selection of prints, the standard of 
acceptance was severe. The jury was com- 
posed of J. Nilsen Laurvik, William H. 
Clapp, director of the Oakland Art Gallery, 
John Paul Edwards, and Louis A. Goetz. 
The Salon Committee comprised P. Douglas 
Anderson, Edwin S. Culver, John Paul 
Edwards, Louis A. Goetz, G. H. S. Harding, 
and H. A. Hussey. 

A selection of the exhibits is to be pur- 
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chased for presentation to the San Francisco 
Museum of Art as a nucleus of a permanent 
exhibit. which is to be augmented by pur- 
chases from each succeeding annual ex- 
hibition. 

The work shown included, besides the 
leading exponents of photography in this 
country, the work of the foremost pictorial- 
ists in England, Scotland, Holland, Norway, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Canada, China, 
Australia, and in order that spectators might 
know even more concerning the work being 
done in these countries, the Seven Arts 
Reading Room in the Museum made a 
special display of its publications on pho- 
tography, published in the United States, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Spain and the 
Argentine 

Among the most noted photographers 
represented in the exhibition were Marcus 
Adams, England; Laura Adams Armer, 
Berkeley, Calif.; P. Douglas Anderson, San 
Francisco; Clark Blickensderfer, Denver; 
Anne Brigmann, Oakland, Calif.; Emil Brugg- 
mann, Zurich, Switzerland; W. E. Dasson- 
ville, San Francisco; Paul DeGaston, San 
Francisco; John Paul Edwards, San Fran- 
cisco; Adolf Fritz, Vienna, Austria; Louis A. 
Goetz, San Francisco; Johan Hagemeyer, 
Carmel, Calif.; G. H. S. Harding, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Anson Herrick, San Francisco; Henry 
A. Hussey, San Francisco; G. W. Harting, 
New York; Mrs. Antoinette B. Hervey, 
New York; Franz Holluber, Vienna; Fred 
Judge, F.R.P.S., Hastings, England; Soffie 
* Lauffer, Brooklyn; J. Harold Leighton, 

_ Bradford, England; Elbert Macnoughton, 
New York; Leonard Missone, Gilly, Belgium; 
Nicholas Murray, New York; O. C. Reiter, 
. Pittsburgh; Aage Remfeldt, Christiania, 


Norway; Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Czecho- 
Slovakia; Max Schiel, Leipzig; H. W. 
Schonewolf, Buffalo; Clara KE. Sipprell, 
New York; Kark Struss, Los Angeles; 


Roger Sturtevant, Alameda, Calif.; H. Y, 
Summons, Virginia Waters, England; J; 
Vanderpant, Canada; Margaret Watkins. 
New York; A. S. Weinberger, Croningen, 
Holland; Clarence H. White, New York; 
J. M. Whitehead, Alva, Scotland; Lionel 
Wood, F.R.P.S., L.I.F.A., Brighton, Eng- 
land; Ralph Young, San Francisco, and 
W. W. Zieg, Pittsburgh. 

A Photographic Salon will be held in the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, next March. 
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Jean Julian Lemordant, the 
Breton painter blinded in 
the Great War, who came 
to this country and lectured 
under such extraordinary circumstances a 
few years ago, and whose works were ex- 
hibited in this country under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts, has 
been singularly honored by his own govern- 
ment. Muriel Ciolkowska, in a_ recent 
number of the International Studio, gives 
the following interesting account of the 
incident: 

“Recently in Paris the blind hero was the 
object of a ceremony that touched the 
emotions of all who participated in it. In 
front of the last picture which he painted 
before his calamity befell him, a picture 
shown in this year’s Salon de la Societe 
Nationale in the French capital, M. 
Bartholome, president of that group, pre- 
sented to him the insignia of his promotion 
from the rank of an officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur to that of commander. When 
this had been done, his fellow artists carried 
him on their shoulders through the galleries 
of the Grand Palais, acclaiming his bravery.” 

This winter M. Lemordant will assume 
the professorship in aesthetics at I’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, founded for him at the 
suggestion of M. Albert Besnard, director 
of the school, in recognition of his achieve- 
ments. 

It is felt that this is of particular interest 
to our readers who will recall the article on 
Lemordant by Miss Anna Seaton-Schmidt, 
which was published in this magazine in 
August, 1919. 


LEMORDANT 
HONORED 


A collection of twenty-five 


ART IN paintings by Emil Carlsen, 
AKRON which were shown last 
spring at the Corcoran 


Gallery of Art in Washington, and later at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, were 
exhibited during September at the Akron 
Art Institute. In addition to the Carlsen 
paintings, which included his “O Ye of 
Little Faith,’ “Open Sea,” one of his 
greatest marine pictures, and “The Rhages 
Jar,” the exhibit was reinforced by twenty 
pictures from the Gage Galleries, Cleveland, 
including two by Ranger, two by Chauncey 
F. Ryder, and others by well-known artists. 

The Akron Art Institute is now in its 
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second year and its officers report a growing 
interest in the organization throughout the 
city. More than 10,000 people saw the 
first four exhibits shown this year at the 
Institute, which is housed in the Public 
Library building. In addition it has re- 
ceived generous cooperation from the public 
schools, the municipal university, and the 
women’s clubs of the city. 


Norman, Oklahoma, is a 

ART IN AN city of five thousand popu- 
OKLAHOMA lation, outside of the State 
CITY University, which adds four 


thousand more. During 
the season of 1922-23 the following calendar 
of exhibitions and sales was put into effect: 


Sept. 15. Cinco Pentares of Santa Fe. Three sold. 
Oct. 1. Chinese ee eu and 

Mini ger . . Seven sold. 
Oct. 15. Japanese Prints. . . Thirty sold. 
Noy. 1. Japanese and Chinese Tex- 


tiles, Pottery and Bronze...... One-third 
of exhi- 
bition sold, 
Noy. 15. Indian portraits of W. Lang- 

don Kiln, New York.. . One sold. 
Dec. 1. Ralph Pearson, of California. One sold. 
Dec. 15. Thomas MacLaren, Archi- 

tect, Scotland. 


Jan. 1. Birger Sandzen......:.... Threepaint- 
ings and 
thirty litho- 
graphs sold. 

Jan. 15. Paintings by Mahier, Meux 

and Jacobson..... ... Five sold. 
Feb. 1. George T. Cole, of Los Angeles. 
Feb. 15. American Modernists:— 
Sterne, Zorach, Arthur Davies, 
Rockwell Kent, Marin, etc...... Six etch- 
ings sold. 

March 1. French Modernists :— 

Gaugin, Piccasso, Cezanne, Re- 

noir, Rodin, Degas, ete. 
March 15. State exhibition—Okla- 

homa City..... 7c eee One sold: 
April 1. Colbert, Indian Artist. . One sold. 


It would seem to us here in the far east 
that this record speaks for itself and is 
highly commendable. 

The Department of Art at the university 
is under the charge of Prof. Oscar B. Jacob- 
son, a big man doing big things; not a 
native born, but one of Scandinavian and 
French stock—an adopted citizen who has 
made this country and its development his 
own and who is devoting his life manfully 
and joyously to the advancement of art and 
its appreciation. Prof. Jacobson’s paper at 
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the recent convention in St. Louis, on 
“‘Modernism in Art,’’ was a plea for toler- 
ance, an inspiration to thought, and it 
evoked much interest. Under his auspices 
several exhibitions sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts have been shown in 
Norman. He is one who can always be 
counted upon for intelligent and effective 
cooperation. The university and the state 
are fortunate in being able to number him 
among their workers. 


ITEMS 


Leon Bakst, the great Russian artist, will 
come to the United States in November to 
paint a few portraits in New York and to 
lecture to the American gentlewoman on 
the Art of Costume. It was Bakst, it will 
be remembered, who designed the costumes 
and settings for the Ballet Russe and for the 
operas of Gabriel D’Annunzio, one of which 
is to be presented in the United States this 
season. His influence has been greatly 
felt on the stage and in present-day fashions. 


Bakst is a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Petrograd, and an officer of the 
Legion of Honor of France. He has lately 
completed a series of decorations for the 
mansion of Baron James Rothschild at 
Park Lane, London, a task that engaged 
him for nearly seven years. 


The Boston Society of Arts and Crafts 
announced in its September bulletin that its 
Sales Extension Committee is to bring before 
the next meeting of the Council a plan for 
the opening by the society of a salesroom in 
New York. They have made a careful 
study of the situation and have canvassed 
150 of the most active consignors of the 
society through a circular letter. As a 
result, the project is already backed by a 
guarantee fund of almost $7,000 subscribed 
by members. A very large majority of 
those consulted favored the plan and agreed 
to increase their consignments. The com- 
mittee will be glad to receive additional 
guarantees from other members who are 
interested in such an extension. 


The Southwest Museum of Los Angeles 
held its first annual exhibition of Modern 
American Handicrafts during the month of 
October, particular emphasis being laid on 
the use of color in objects of every-day use. 
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From September 3 to 17, at the time of 
the great Fiesta at Santa Fe, the Eleventh 
Annual Exhibition of the Taos Society of 
Artists was held in the Museum of New 
Mexico. This consisted of ninety-nine 
pictures by artists of New Mexico, and 
twenty-three by members of the Taos 
Society, besides two works in sculpture and 
a few examples of arts and crafts. 


The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
opened the season with an exhibition of 
water colors by Winslow Homer, which was 
on view from September 10 to October 26. 
Most of the paintings in this exhibition were 
shown in the Exposition of American Art 
held in Paris late in the spring, under the 
auspices of the Franco-American Association 
for the Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. 
The catalogue, which lists forty-nine works, 
contains a foreword by Royal Cortissoz, 
taken in part from the catalogue of the Paris 
Exhibition. 

The War Memorial for Rugby, England, is 
a figure of St. George, in glazed faience, 
designed by Harold Stabler, modelled by 
H. and Phoebe Stabler, and potted by 
Carter, Stabler and Adams. It measures 
three feet in height and is unique in char- 
acter. 

Mr. Maurice Braun will have a collection 
of his work on circuit this season. It opens 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in November, 
then to be shown in Boston, Dayton, 
Antioch College, and Oklahoma City. 

The 33rd Annual Exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, of which Miss Emily Nichols 
Hatch is president, opened with a reception 

Tuesday, October 16, at the Fine Arts 
~ Galleries, 215 West 57th Street, New York. 
One of the interesting features of the ex- 
hibition is the invited group of foreign 
~ women painters, among whom are the follow- 
ing well-known artists: Valentine Reyre and 
Madeleine Grégoire from France, Olga 
Boznanska from Poland, Emma Ciardi from 
Italy, and Anne Swinnerton, the English 
artist. Anne Swinnerton, by the way, is 
the first woman to be made a member of the 
Royal Academy since Angelica Kaufmann. 

Another feature of the exhibition this 
year is the use of the Academy Room for 
etchings, monotypes, block prints and water 


colors, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MANUAL OF INFORMATION ON CITY 
PLANNING AND ZONING, by Theodore 
Kimball. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The writer of this manual is the Librarian 
of the School of Landscape Architecture, 
Harvard University, Honorary Librarian, 
American City Planning Institute, and 
Associate of the British Town Planning 
Institute. It is on account of the numerous 
inquiries about city planning received at 
the Harvard University School of Landscape 
Architecture and through other sources that 
the book was brought into existence. It un- 
questionably fills a very great and immediate 
demand. The first part of the book is 
directed, as the preface tells us, more 
especially to those just beginning their 
studies in this field, who may desire to 
know what city planning is and what it 
does for a city, what books and magazines 
to read about it, what organizations are 
backing it, what funds are being appro- 
priated for it, and how, having come to 
believe in it themselves, to launch a campaign 
for the education of others. The second, or 
bibliographical, portion of the book com- 
prises what is probably the most compre- 
hensive list of references on the subject 
available. It is an important piece of work, 
admirably done with the thoroughness and 
accuracy required for serviceability. Miss 
Kimball reminds the user of this manual 
that over three hundred cities and towns 
have appointed commissions to work on 
phases of city planning and zoning and calls 
attention to the fact that the citizens of 
St. Louis recently passed bond issues 
totaling $87,000,000 to carry out the public 
works laid out on their city plan. It is an 
amazing thing that so much information and 
information of so stimulating a character 
could be given in the 188 pages which make 
up this volume. 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN-AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
Contemporary British Artists Series. Albert 
Rutherson, General Editor. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, publishers. Price, $2.00 each. 


These are the first of a series of six mono- 
graphs on contemporary British artists 
presently to be published. The intention 
is to continue the series so that it will 
ultimately include without reference to their 
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age or to the school of thought to which they 
may belong, the work of the most vital 
living British artists. In each instance they 
consist of a critical essay and approximately 
thirty-five full page plates reproducing 
paintings and drawings by the artists 
whose work is under consideration. The 
essays are written from the British point of 
view and they are apparently unprejudiced 
but if one doubts the veracity of the written 
work or the judgment of the critic, it is 
quite possible to put it to the test by an 
examination of the numerous illustrations 
which follow. The color note obviously is 
lacking but the quality of the art of the 
painter is very fairly represented in the 
halftone reproductions. 


THE ART SPIRIT, by Robert Henri. Compiled 
by Margery Ryerson. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Many students, Mr. Henri says, have 
asked for this book, and that is the reason 
the fragments for its composition have been 
brought together. The subject is beauty— 
or happiness, and man’s approach to it is 
various. The material consists of notes, 
articles, fragments of letters and talks to 
students bearing on the concept and tech- 
nique of picture making, the study of art 
generally and on appreciation. It is a book 
which will be found of particular value to 
students and to those who are trying to find 
their own way without the constant guidance 
of so skilled an instructor as Robert Henri. 


MY CLASS IN COMPOSITION: <A Teacher’s 
Diary by Julien Bezard. Translated by 
Phyllis Robbins. Introduction by Rollo Walter 
Brown. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

This translation is based upon the fourth 
French edition, but several chapters not yet 
published in France have been included, and 
certain changes and omissions in the original 
text have been made with Mr. Bezard’s 
cooperation. In the introduction Mr. 
Brown says, “There are at least two good 
reasons why this diary of a teacher of com- 
position ought to be welcomed heartily by 
teachers of English, directors of schools, and 
all other persons who look upon penetrant 
thinking and adequate expression as im- 
portant ends in educational procedure.” In 
the first place it will help boys and girls to 
think honestly and write clearly, and in 
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the second place Mr. Bezard is an unusual 
teacher possessing the power to inspire and 
enthuse the students. He is not a teacher 
of art but composition. Composition is 
based on much the same principles in 
literature, music, architecture, painting and 
sculpture, and it is these basie principles 
of which this book treats, 


MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH, 
by Walter Lowrie, M. A., late Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies of Rome. 
The MacMillan Company, New York, Pub- 
lishers. 

This volume, which has the general 
appearance of a text or reference book and 
is profusely illustrated, is designed. to give 
a general view of the monuments of the 
early church and comprises in its scope all 
branches of Christian art and archaeology, 
treating each of them as completely as is 
possible within the limits of a handbook. 
To those who are making a study of the 
subject, it should prove of great assistance. 
It is not the sort of book, however, that one 
would carry into the woods under one’s 
arm to read on a summer afternoon. Ob- 
viously it is for the classroom, the study 
club, the reference library, a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of art. 


THE RUSSIAN ARTS, by Rosa Newmarch. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 


publishers. Price, $2.50. 


All eyes have been turned curiously and 
interestedly to Russia for the past few years 
and out of that strange troubled country 
has come, in the past decade, expressions of 
art of a novel and superior sort, simultan- 
eously appealing and repulsive. Only the 
last chapter in this book is given to the new 
art, the rest tells of that which has gone 
before—structures built up through many 
generations to be torn down and rebuilt, a 
knowledge of which is essential in all 
probability to an understanding of the newer 
forms. ‘The same author has published 
books on the Russian Opera, Tchaikovsky, 
and Poetry and Progress in Russia. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY, A Textbook by U. W. 
A. Parkes. William Wood and Company, New 
York, Publishers. Price $3.50. 

The author of this book is a lecturer on 

Artistic Anatomy at St. John’s Wood Art 

Schools, and formerly lectured at other’ 
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schools of art in London. He has felt the 
need of a complete textbook on the subject 
in his own classes and the present work was 
brought forth as a result. The importance 
of a sound knowledge of anatomy goes 
without saying, or was at least generally 
accepted before the Modernist movement 
came into vogue. Seeing as it was not 
despised by Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, it may still be found of use to those 
who are modestly following in their foot- 
steps. Certaimly for sculptors and_ for 
those who are to draw and paint the human 
figure, such a book as this must prove of 
great assistance. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
translated by Edward FitzGerald with decora- 
tions by Fish. E. P. Dutton & Co., publishers, 
New York. Price, $7.50. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
translated by Edward FitzGerald with illus- 
trations in color by Hope Weston. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., publishers, New York. Price, 
$3.00. 


The house of Dutton stands sponsor for 
two newly illustrated editions of Edward 
FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. The illustrator of the 
more sumptuous one prefers to hide behind 
a pseudonym. One wonders why. The pub- 
lishers announce the sex as feminine and 
declare that these drawings “put her at a 
bound in a new class” because of their 
fantastic, imaginative quality. Fantastic 
they are without doubt, suggesting a little 
the influence of Bakst, savoring somewhat 
of the Russian ballet, possessing a little 
no doubt of the flavor of the Orient, but 
chiefly meritorious because so far removed 
from the Vedder illustrations which they 
cannot begin to approach. 

The lesser volume makes less pretense 
and employs as illustrations color plates 
of the rather usual type, interpreting the 
lines of the Rubaiyat and the language of 
other days. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Mr. Bolton Brown has written, Mr. Up- 
dike has printed and Mr. Fitz Roy Carring- 
ton published a delightful little essay on 
Lithography. Five hundred copies have 
been printed and the price has been set at 
one dollar, so as to place the little book 
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within the reach of any serious print lover. 
In every sense it is a work of art. It is also 
good and informing reading. 

Mr. Bolton Brown is an_ experienced 
lithographer; he therefore knows whereof he 
speaks. His essay takes the form of a 
familiar talk on the subject and will be espe- 
cially beneficial to those who are expeti- 
menting in this fascinating art. 

Chosen at random, this paragraph from 
the essay speaks for itself and is found par- 
ticularly significant not only in subject 
matter, but for the essay as a whole: “ When 
I dig through portfolios of old lithographs I 
find that the greater part are worthless, of 
course. They were badly drawn and al- 
most, but never quite, as badly printed. 
Some are overetched, some overprinted, 
and the great majority are both, An 
occasional better one crops up, for men who 
could draw have existed in all periods and 
used all materials. There have been chaps 
who could print, too: I know their work 
when I see it, and I take off my hat to it. 
But the prize is that rare case in which a 
gifted enthusiast has hit upon an inspiring 
subject and a master printer has handled the 
result. Such a print is a treasure time can- 
not stale nor age impair,—a thing for the 
collector and the museum—provided there 
ever was a museum which understood that 
the preservation of beauty, not history, was 
its function.” 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington has recently 
purchased what is considered one of the 
finest and most complete collections of 
photographs depicting the life and customs 
of the Southwest Indians. The photo- 
graphs were made by Carl Moon, who for 
more than twenty years has made a study of 
these Indians and who has brought into his 
collection of two hundred and fifty pictures 
practically every rite and custom of the 
Pueblos, Hopi, Navajos and related tribes. 
He has lately been commissioned to visit 
the reservations of Arizona and paint a series 
of twelve oil paintings of the Indians in 
their native haunts. The addition of these 
Indian pictures to the Huntington collection 
is in accordance with the recent efforts of the 
collector to make a complete and authentic 
pictorial record of all that remains of the 
Amerind. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Bulletin—Exhibitions 


Wasuineton Water Cotor Cius. Annual Exhibition. Cor- 
(eo GCoullainnGr AWiss cote cun coe hol uctduee oun coe Oct. 27—Nov. 20, 1923 
Exhibits received October 19 and 20. 


Art Institute oF Cnuicaco. Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of 
Amencane bambings ands Sculppures arene aati Nov. 1—Dec. 9, 1923 


PENNSYLVANIA Society oF Miniature Painters. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Twenty-second 
AmniuialeEachibition sae eee Soke eee ae a ae oe NOV 4D ce Sam Sees 
Exhibits received October 22, 1923. 


PuivapELPHIA Water CoLtor Cuius. Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Twenty-first Annual Exhibition..... Nov. 4—Dec. 9, 1923 
Exhibits received October 16, 1923. 


Natrionat ACADEMY OF Dresicn. Fine Arts Galleries, New York. 
Winter LE xinilbi tion iete sae a eee ont eee eee Nov. 17—Dee. 16, 1923 
Exhibits received November 1 and 2, 1923. 


Hanpicrarr Cius or Baurimore. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Gut ne Amami lech nb lOmeeseeen a eee ene n Nov. 16—Dee. 16, 1923 


Corcoran GauLERyY or Art. Ninth Biennial Exhibition of 
Paintings by Contemporary American Artists. 
Washing toned) GAs ce om ee Sn ee ee Cee Dec. 16, 1923—Jan. 20, 1924 
Exhibits received November 26, 1923. 


Water Cotor Societies. Combined Exhibition of the New 
York Water Color Club and the American Water 
Color Society. Fine Arts Galleries, New York... Dec. 26, 1923 
Exhibits recetved December 22, 1923. 


Jan. 15, 1924 


Art Insrirure or Cuicaco. ‘Twenty-seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of Works by Artists of Chicago and 
NICHE VINE os nln: Perel gee eee ie besa eset eae tea Feb. 1—Mar. 11, 1924 


ARCHITECTURAL Leacgur. Fine Art Galleries, New York.......... Feb. 3—Mar. 2, 1924 


Exhibits received January 16 and 17, 1924. 


Art Insrrrutve or Cuicaco. Fourth International Exhibition 
Ok; Water Colors zo. i. ae oe eee ee Mar. 20—April 22, 1924 


NationaL AcapeMy or Dersian. Ninety-ninth Annual Ex- 


FAM TAGE, oe clare. wre, OR As ca etre a Se ee Mar. 21—April 21, 1924 
Exhibits received March 6 and 7, 1924. 
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PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 


BY 
GEORGE BELLOWS 


AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS, FRANK G. LOGAN PRIZE 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


